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Like A Sunrise In The Sahara 


Sunbowl pours forth enough heat from his big glowing bowl 
to chase the chills on the bleakest November days. And he 
provides his welcome warmth just when and where you want 


J§ im lex it. Gives you the convenience of an open fire in every room 
ELECTRIC J SUNBOWL — without waste or fuss. 


Two sizes *5 and $19 Just take Sunbowl into the nursery, bathroom, dining or 
bedroom, attach the long cord to the nearest electric lamp 
socket and let his glowing warmth make you comfortable. 
Sunbowl dries Mother's hair quickly after the shampoo, 
wraps a protecting warmth ‘round Baby at his bath or Grand- 
ma in her favorite rocker. Dad, too, enjoys him while he shaves. 
And best of all Sunbowl is economical to use. He costs no 
more to operate than your electric iron or toaster. 
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The Cord-Set with the unbreak 
able all-steel plug fits any elec- 
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San Jose’s “Electrical Show” for Christmas Shoppers 


Not an affair ot long plan- 
ning, but carried out on 
the inspiration of the 
moment, was this cooper- 
ative “electrical exhibi- 
tion’’ put on during the 
Christmas shopping sea- 
son last year, by the 
electrical dealers of San 
Jose, Calif. The show 
occupied a large down- 
town automobile sales- 
room which was loaned 
without charge for the 
occasion. No store names 
or cards were permitted 
on the appliances, but 
each visitor was given a 
card bearing the names of 
all dealers and explaining 
that the devices were not 
for sale but could be 
bought from the dealers 
listed. 















































All of the dealers who participated 


were highly satisfied with results. 
The total show attendance was well 
over 3,000 out of a population of 
30,000, with a resulting in- 
crease in the store sales of 


tee those whose names were as- 


sociated with the exhibit. 
One dealer reported a sales 
volume of electrical appli- 

















ances alone of over $600 a day dur- 
ing the display, as compared with 
only $200 a day for the same period 
of the year previous. Another 
dealer reported the sale to one pros- 
pect of over $1,000 in appliances and 
wiring as a direct result of the ex- 
position. This increase did not stop 
with the Christmas season, but con- 
tinued for some time. 
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Boggs of Ensley, Ala., Sells for 
“Profits and Collections” 


Contractor-Dealer Who Makes Net Profit of $5,950 in Town of 20,000 Regards Volume 
as No Object in Itself—He Does His Own Soliciting and Believes 
Wide Personal Acquaintance Is an Asset 


The profit must be figured into 
the selling price. Unless the profit 
is in the order at the time it is taken 
no amount of executive ability after- 
ward can put it there. 

Ninety per cent of the work of col- 
lection can be done when the order is 
taken. 

Sell only the right kind of cus- 
tomer and have a full and clear 
understanding as to payment. 

Volume of business is necessary 
but must come after profit and col- 
lection in the order of importance. 


HESE are the business princi- 
Tos of J. R. Boggs, contractor- 

dealer at Ensley, Ala. Not only 
are they principles in theory but in 
actual practice, because in order to 
be sure they are carried out, Mr. 
Boggs carries them out himself. He 
makes the selling end of his business 
his own chief occupation, with the 
result that for several years past he 
has done a business that shows a good 
profit on a volume that he can handle 
without stretching his capital or 
credit. Last year in addition to the 
salary paid him, the business earned 
$5,950 net, on a gross of $69,779. 

Of this total less than half is wir- 
ing and the balance well diversified 
among the merchandising lines. In 
round figures it is divided as follows: 

Wiring, $32,000. 

Fixtures, $12,000. 

Radio, $10,000. 

Wiring supplies over the counter 
$4,800, and the balance of about 


$10,900 covers appliances, lamps and 
portables. 


A business of this moderate size 
showing a net profit of 8.5 per cent 
is of special interest because the sur- 
rounding conditions are not what can 
be regarded as favorable. 


Active Competition from 
Lighting Company 


Ensley is a manufacturing suburb 
of Birmingham, with a population of 
about 20,000 depending on em- 
ployment in the steel works. It is a 
typical small industrial community 
with an average family income under 
$2,000, and in addition to its being 
a limited field the lighting company 
is actively merchandising, selling 
even the small appliances on long 
payment terms. 

House wiring is competed for here 
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| Principles that have built a 
successful business in this 
town of 20,000: 


1. Two things are more 
important than the size of 
a wiring job or the amount 
of a sale. The first is col- 
lections and the second is 
net profit. 


2. Only a certain amount 
of business can be han- 
dled. Pass up that busi- 
ness where the profit is 
doubtful. 


3. No matter what the 
price is, there is no profit 
where collection is difficult. 



































as elsewhere by the small contractor 
who doesn’t figure profits closely. 
Much of this business has to be 
passed up on this account. 

“On much of the work for the 
builder who finances his customer I 
simply do not even bother to figure,” 
said Mr. Boggs. “I do not waste 
my time where I have no chance to 
get the work at a profit. I go after 
the man who is building his own 
house and who can be shown the 
advantages of good wiring. And I 
always try to get the work on a time- 
and-material basis. We do a good 
deal of alteration and reconstruction 
work and most of this is time and 
material. 

“Not that we do not maintain 
flexibility in estimating. Flexibility 
is necessary. You have to know 
when you can safely get the full price 
and when to figure the job pretty 
closely. This also is a job the boss 
alone can do. I do not want to con- 
vey the idea that we work on a high 
price basis and take the job when the 
other fellow is not looking. I take 
much work at a higher price than 
the competing bidder because I 
can show the customer the advantage 
to himself. It is a mistake to believe 
that the public always wants the 
cheapest possible electrical job with- 
out respect to the consideration of 
quality.” 

Many contractors have told the 
writer that a profit was usually the 
result of a close checking on the job 
—that the difference between a profit 
and a loss on a job was made by a 
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close check-up. As the most of Mr. 
Boggs’ time is spent in selling I 
asked him what he did about this 
necessary check-up on construction. 

“As it is impossible to do both sell- 
ing and superintendence,” answered 
Mr. Boggs, “I have to make the 
choice. I have found it entirely prac- 
tical to put the responsibility up to 
my wiremen. I do a certain amount 
of supervision, usually helping to lay- 
out the job and as I always know what 
it should cost, I want an explanation 
that shows why the cost runs over. 

“I have always been able to get 
good construction men who are as 
conscientious and as careful of costs 
on a job as I would be, or at least 
very nearly so. On the other hand I 
have never been able to get a sales- 
man who would watch the profit and 
collection angles as carefully as I 
watch them. 

“This is just as true on appliances, 
fixtures and radio as on wiring busi- 
ness. 


Appliance Business Shows Good 
Collections, No Bad Accounts 


“It does not seem reasonable to 
talk about selling the larger appli- 
ances and radio for profits when the 
prices are already fixed, but in sell- 
ing these for collection I am selling 
them for profit. 

“These larger appliances and radio 
have to be sold on time payments. 
By selling them myself I sell to the 
people to whom I am safe ih extend- 
ing terms because I know them. 

“Also I can get larger down pay- 
ments than any salesman I ever had 
would even try to get. My business 
on these lines is not so very large 
but it is all that I can profitably 
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In planning his store layout, Boggs decided ber, who carries a complete fixture stock 
he would not require space for reserve and who is in a position to fill his needs on 
stock. Instead he depends on his local job- a few hours notice. 





handle on my capital. It is a satis- 
factory business because I usually 
collect within six months, I get a 
large down payment and I have no 
bad accounts. 

Much fixture business is done in 
addition to that produced by wiring 
jobs. One reason for this is that 
Mr. Boggs carries the most complete 
assortment of fixtures in Ensley. 
With a complete line of fixtures on 
display it was a little surprising to 
learn that fixtures in this business 
turn over better than six times a 
year and that there are no old slow- 
moving items in stock. 

The reason for this in Mr. Boggs’ 
opinion is that his local jobber 
carries a complete fixture stock and 
practically all the fixtures he carries 
are purchased from this jobber. 

As Mr. Boggs sees it, buying fix- 
tures from the jobber means paying 
a slightly higher price but results in 
greater profits. Among the advan- 
tages are quick turnover due to 
smaller stock. No reserve stock is 

















Mr. Boggs buys only what he knows he can 
sell. And these two expensive cabinet radio 
sets carried in stock in a town of 20,000 
with a low average income per inhabitant, 
confirm a sales idea or two. One is that 


high-priced radio equipment is being bought 
by the man of very moderate income. An- 
other is, to sell radio or anything else you 
must have the stock. Notice how the radio 
sets are prominently placed. 


necessary; nor is it necessary to 
carry a complete set of the same 
design as the fill-in numbers can be 
obtained overnight. Thus a more 
complete assortment is possible and 
as fixtures are sold by this dealer off 
the ceiling, there is never any shop- 
worn merchandise to be disposed of 
at a reduction. 

Fixture sales last year were $12,- 
000 on an average investment of 
$1,000—a result which Mr. Boggs 
believes is due to his use of the 
jobber’s fixture stock. 


Radio Sales Cash In on Wide 
Personal Acquaintance 


Radio sales are in part at least 
the result of a wide acquaintance- 
ship. Dues and donations appear as 
a respectable item in the overhead as 
the owner belongs to most of the 
organizations in his community. 
Little or no business is ever directly 
traceable to these activities but it 
makes for an acquaintanceship that 
includes, in a city of this size, nearly 
everybody. When Mr. Boggs needs 
a radio sale he picks a man he knows 
who can pay for a radio set, puts on 
his hat and calls on him or gets him 
on the phone. A demonstration or 
trial of a set is arranged and a sale 
usually results. But the prospect 
was picked out of a wide acquaint- 
anceship and. picked because of 4 
financial responsibility that made 
collections sure and easy. 

Wiring supplies over the counter 
amounted to $4,800 for the year; an 
interesting showing, for business in 
these small items. Mr. Boggs en- 
courages the “handy man” to shop 
with him and is always glad to 
explain to the customer how a simple 
job should be done. Sometimes he 
has taken wiring or alteration jobs 
from the interest he has shown in 
such a customer’s purchase as the 
job was explained to the customer as 
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large enough to need professional 
handling. 

Another result of the owner’s sell- 
ing is keeping the salary account low. 
This account covers only the salaries 
of the owner, the bookkeeper, who 
also does store selling, and a stock 
boy. Time spent assembling fixtures 
is charged to merchandise. All the 
other time is productive labor 
charged to jobs. 

The overhead is only 18.5 per cent 
divided as follows: 


ONG acco t arate Weenie cca $825.00 
ey Te ee ee ee 273.58 
Auto expense, gas, oil, etc..... 1,011.44 
Dues and donations.......... 446.56 
eee reer eT errr rer 6,975.07 
Light, heat, water, phone..... 762.01 
 errrrr errr rere 347.88 


Insurance, taxes and advertis- 


Perr err err ree 1,502.12 
DD iss rane kueKeekess 


Depreciation of furniture and 


PERULEROSD 6/5): s:6:6- br erace 6 cle ashe 461.16 
MCUNBIESE cae 5-0/5 wens cates sac 175.00 
Miscellaneous office and store 

GE 4 bien 606445465508 159.59 

$12,963.16 


In this distribution of expense the 
rent is unusually low. This is an 
advantage of the small city dealer. 
The store is located on one of the 
best streets and is of ample size, well 
arranged and kept freshly painted 
and attractive. 

Service is also an item unusually 
low. Appliances are a relatively 
small part of this business and are 
chiefly of the types that require little 


service. It is the custom in this 
store to charge for outside service 
call jobs. A service man is not sent 
out on the usual service call unless 
the customer has agreed to pay for 
the man’s time. A minimum charge 
of $2 is set. 

But the chief reason for the low 
overhead is due to the fact that the 
proprietor of this business does 
much of the work that often appears 
in the salary and commission items. 
From taking the checks out of the 
morning’s mail until a radio demon- 
stration is finished at night Mr. 
Bogg’s day is a long one. This does 
not seem to bother him as his idea 
is that the electrical man’s job in- 
cludes plenty of work. 





“Why Electricians’ Estimates Differ” 


From the Enlightening Experience of Morrison-Turbett, Inc.,- of South 
Orange, N. J.— A Reason in the Way to Wire and the Way to Bill 


HE other day I chanced to run 
across a card—just a simple 
white card about postal size, 

with some plain black type on it. 
But across the top it said—‘Why 
Electricians’ Estimates Differ’ and 
in a simple, short, plain-spoken 
message it went to the heart of the 
biggest present problem of the elec- 


trical contractor—the price of wir-. 


ing. In a few words it told a 
graphic human story of the ambi- 
tions of one Morrison and one 
Turbett, contractors and dealers in 
South Orange, N. J., to escape from 
the curse of the “curbstoner” and 
build up a reputation for quality 








“A contractor can get his price on 
a superior job that pleases his cus- 
tomer—if he has the courage to 
value quality and workmanship 
high, and to demand high pay.” 


_—$— eee 
remaster 








Wiring and a business that is hap- 
Pily prosperous. So I went over to 
meet these chaps and learn how it 
18 working out. 

They have been in business eight 
years—R. T. Morrison and L. J. 
Turbett—starting first in Orange 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


wiring houses and selling appliances. 
They got along pretty well and after 
a while moved to a better store in 
Orange and opened another in New- 
ark. Then in 1920 the leading con- 
tractor in South Orange died. This 
is a wealthy suburb five miles away. 
This left a good opening so Morrison 
and Turbett hopped to it. They 
have concentrated all their inter- 
ests in South Orange and have con- 
tinued to prosper. They have bought 
homes for themselves and together 
acquired a small bank building in 
the center of the business section 
of the town for their electric shop, 
built a five-car garage on a side 
street, and are now rebuilding their 
store interior to make more display 
rooms. But that’s another story. I 


merely mention it to show that these 


boys are making money and going 
ahead. 

I talked to both of them about 
their quality wiring policy that had 
inspired the card. There is one 
other high-grade contractor in town, 
they told me, and the usual 57 vari- 
eties of pickles—green and bitter 





—“curbstoners” operating with their 


lots and their baskets, cutting the 
prices of jobs by persuading the 
customer to spend less money. Then 


also the town has grown rapidly— 
5,000 more population in two years 
—with much speculative building of 
houses from $17,000 to $20,000 in 
cost, in which the wiring is done on 
the squeeze-’em basis and the con- 
tractor is dazzled with a lot of work 











“Customers are willing to pay a 
generous price for conscientious 
workmanship and an_ unskimped 
job. For the public, knowing noth- 
ing itself of the cost or specific 
value of any wiring job, readily 
accepts the work at the value the 
contractor establishes by his own 
confidence and pride in it.” 





and ditched when it comes to profits. 
Morrison-Turbett, Inc., will have 
none of it. They work a force of 
from nine to thirteen men on “old- 
house” work exclusively, building up 
a clientele of friendly customers and 
charging enough on every job to 
make the business pay. Of course 
I asked, “How do you do it?” They 
told me this story among a lot of 
others. 

One day Morrison and Turbett, 
Inc., were recommended to a rich 
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man who had just come to town and 
bought a fine old country house 
which he was improving. He wanted 
it rewired with every convenience. 
The job was done without an esti- 
mate and the bill went in. A few 
days later a chauffeur came into the 
store and said that Mrs. Giles was 
outside in a costly motor and wanted 
to speak to Mr. Morrison, and out 
he went. 

“Mr. Morrison,” said Mrs. Giles, 
“Isn’t there something wrong with 
this bill you sent us?” 

“No, Mrs. Giles,” said Morrison, 
“It has been carefully checked and 
is perfectly correct.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “Mr. Giles 
says it is the highest-priced elec- 
trical work he has ever heard of.” 

“T am sorry,” Morrison responded, 
“for the job was worth every cent 
we have charged you. But let me 
ask you—is the job satisfactory and 
was the work done in a way that 
pleased you?” 

“The work was perfectly satis- 
factory,” said Mrs. Giles, “but the 
bill is outrageous and Mr. Giles says 
that he will never ask you to do any- 
thing more for us.” 


The Timid Architect 


The bill was paid within a few 
days. Within a month a call came 
to send a man to put in some addi- 
tional appliance outlets. Within a 
year Giles decided to build a $35,000 
garage on this place of his and his 
architect placed the contracts. He 
secured estimates on the carpenter 
and mason work and on the plumb- 
ing but had been instructed by Mr. 
Giles to give the electrical work to 


Morrison and Turbett—time and 
material. When it was done their 
bill went to the architect and there 
came a telephone at once to call 
around. Morrison dropped in and 
the architect said, ““Now look here, 
old man, I can’t present this bill of 
yours to Mr. Giles.” 

“Why not?” asked Morrison. 

“Why it’s out of all reason,” he 
protested. “I never saw such a bill. 
It is exorbitant; I wouldn’t think 
of approving it.” 

“All right” Morrison _ replied. 
“Don’t do it. Give it to me and I 
will take it to Mr. Giles myself.” 








Morrison and Turbett guarantee 
“half-hour service” on everything 
they sell. If an appliance is in 
trouble and the customer tele- 
phones, the office jumps a man right 
over from the nearest job. 





Then he talked about the quality 
of material and workmanship that 
had gone into the job and the archi- 
tect finally said, “Well, leave it here. 
I’ll send it in without approval but 
I know it will never be paid.” But 
a check came back within the week 
and no complaint. 

Again the following year came 
another call from Mr. Giles to wire 
—without estimate—a large new 
sunporch, with the same architect 
in charge. Again the charge 
seemed too much to the architect, 
but the bill was sent to Giles and 
paid. And then one day the archi- 
tect dropped in at the contractor’s’ 
office and said, “Mr. Morrison, I’ve 
come around here to tell you that 





HE answer is we never 

get a chance to explain. 
No specification ever made 
was complete. All estimates 
differ on the one thing not 
specified: quality. Each bid- 
der quoted you on the location 
of lights and switches. The 
manner of carrying out your 
direction depends on the hon- 
esty and skill of the contractor 
doing the work —you never 





Why Electricians’ Estimates Differ 


the work don’t show anyway. 
Perhaps in five years after the 
job is done you will know more 
about the kind of a job you 
got. The object we are striv- 
ing for is that some day no 
one will question our price on 
a job and we point with pride 
to the progress we are making 
toward our goal. 


Morrison-Turbett, Inc. 








know the difference. Most of So. Orange, N. J. 
In this plain-spoken card Morrison-Turbett, in speri 
: <n ‘ : g contractors. Prosperity has proved th 
5 of South Orange, N. J., answers one soundness of. its ceuamene Sater. They 
. of the most perplexing problems confront- refuse to play the game on any other basis. 


you have taught me a lesson that 
should be a valuable one to me. You 
have proved to me that there are 
always people who appreciate qual- 
ity work and are willing to pay for 
it. You have taught me also that 
a man can get his price on a 
superior job that pleases his cus- 
tomer and prosper in his business 
and be free from worry if he but 
has the courage to value quality and 
demand his price.” 

And that’s the end of that story. 
There were other “similar” inci- 
dents they told me demonstrating 
the same point and showing why 
Morrison and Turbett are getting 
along so well. They make their aim 
a good job and a customer well 
pleased with his work, and they take 
the trouble to interpret this policy 
and live up to it. They bill their 
work at an ample figure and then 
by their assurance of its accuracy 
convince their customer of its hon- 
esty and correctness, so that he 
is satisfied and values his job just 
that much higher. 

For instance, they guarantee half- 
hour service on everything they sell. 
That is, if an appliance is out of 
order and the customer phones in, 
the office calls the nearest job where 
the men are working and jumps a 
man to the house that is in trouble. 
For this call a minimum charge is 
made. At first there was complaint 
when a bill came in for $1.90 for 
perhaps five minutes’ work but 
when it is explained that this charge 
is not for time but for help—a man 
who comes at once and makes every- 
thing right, the matter was seen in 
a different light. 


Who Sets the Value? 


Morrison told me of a talk he had 
with another contractor in town 
who charges 50 cents for short 
trouble calls. He thought he had 
converted the man to this idea of 
selling cheerful satisfying service 
and not just fifteen minutes and a 
fuse. He saw him later and said, 
“Well, how does it go?” 

“Nothing to it,” the man replied. 
“T tried it and I lost two custom- 
ers. So I quit.” 

He had missed the point. He 
had made the same mistake that s0 
many other contractors are suffer- 
ing from, the same blunder in 
human psychology that makes the 
curbstoner try to get work by teas- 
ing the customer to cheapen the job 
and sacrifice the essential comforts 
of adequate wiring. 
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an adventure to that of a public 
utility. Nor among the utilities is 
there one whose activities may yet come 
more closely to the life of each and every 
one of our citizens, nor which holds out 
greater possibilities of future influence, nor 
which is of more potential public concern. 
It must now be considered as a great agency 
of public service. 


Re « has passed from the field of 


We may well be proud of this wonderful 
development, but in our self-congratulation 
let us not forget that the value of this great 
system does not lie primarily in its extent 
or even in its efficiency. Its worth depends 
on the use that is made of it. It is not the 
ability to transmit but the character of 
what is transmitted that really counts. 

? 

For the first time in human history we 
have available to us the ability to communi- 
cate simultaneously with millions of our 
fellowmen, to furnish entertainment, in- 
struction, widening vision of national prob- 
lems and national events. An obligation 
rests upon us to see that it is devoted to 
real service and to develop the material that 
is transmitted into that which is really 
worth while. For it is only by this that the 
mission of this latest blessing of science to 
humanity may be rightfully fulfilled. 


? 
' Certain minimum regulatory powers rest 
in the Department. I have been convinced 
that development could only be accom- 
plished by organized co-operation of the 
industry itself; and the industry is unique 
in that unless it has stringent rules of con- 


duct to which all elements adhere it will die 
of its own confusion. 


2] 


Like the two previous occasions, this con- 
ference may be called an experiment in 
industrial self-government. Radio activ- 
ities, so long as they remain within the 
legislative restriction which holds for the 
Government the fundamental control of 
the ether, are largely free. The industry’s 
future conduct with a single view to public 
interest, a voluntary imposition of its own 
tules and a high sense of service would go 
far to make further new legislative or 
administrative intervention unnecessary. 


¢ 


The local material available for the local 
Program is not in my view enough to main- 


“Radio Has Passed from the Field of an 
Adventure to That of a Public Utility” 


declares Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 


in addressing third annual Radio Conference in 
session at Washington last month— Paragraphs 


tain assured interest, and therefore the in- 
dustry, or to adequately fulfill the broad- 
casting mission. So far as the art has de- 
veloped, I think we all agree that for accur- 
acy and regularity of reception we can 
depend only upon the local broadcasting 
stations. My proposition is that the local 
stations must be able to deliver every 
important national event with regularity. 





_ 
About Radio Broadcasting 


Secretary Hoover 
says: 


An obligation rests upon us to 
see that it is devoted to real 
service. 


Development can only be ac- 
complished by organized co- 
operation cf the industry itself. 


It would be unfortunate if it 
should come under the arbitrary 
power of any person or group of | 
persons. | 


The quickest way to kill radio 
would be to use it for direct ad- 
vertising. | 


I do not believe there is any 
practical method of payment 
from the receivers. 


The greatest advancein months | 
| is the complete demonstration of | 
the feasibility of interconnection. 











It may be stated with assurance that the 
greatest advance in radio since our last 
conference is the complete demonstration 
of the feasibility of interconnection. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to those who have 
blazed the way. The pioneers have been 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in wire interconnection, and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company in radio interconnection through 
the use of short wave lengths. 


ie) 


? 


It is our duty to consider the possibilities 
and potentialities of interconnection as a 
regular daily routine of the nation. Unless 
it be systematically organized we cannot 
expect its continuation. I realize that this 
matter, except insofar as it may be fostered 





abstracted from his talk follow: 


and encouraged, does not lie in the Govern- 
ment. It would be unfortunate indeed if 
such an important function as the distri- 
bution of information should ever fall into 
the hands of the Government. It would be 
still more unfortunate if its control should 
come under the arbitrary power of any per- 
son or group of persons. It is inconceivable 
that such a situation could be allowed to 


exist. 
? 


I believe that the quickest way to kill 
broadcasting would be to use it for direct 
advertising. The reader of the newspaper 
has an option whether he will read an ad or 
not, but if a speech by the President is to 
be used as the meat in a sandwich of two 
patent medicine advertisements, there will 
be no radio left. 


) 


v 


I do not believe there is any practical 
method of payment from the receivers. 
I wish to suggest for consideration the 
possibility of mutual organization by broad- 
caste1s of a service for themselves similar 
to that which the newspapers have for their 
use in the press associations, which would 
furnish programs of national events and 
arrange for their transmission and distri- 
bution on some sort of a financial basis just 
as the press associations gather and dis- 
tribuce news among their members. 

? 

Another question of importance is the 
limit of power to be used in broadcasting. 
From the viewpoint of nation-wide broad- 
casting, the question becomes as to whether 
we should aim to cover a large territory 
through a single powerful station, or through 
a number of interconnected smaller ones. 
We must not stop progress in any direction. 
We must not do anything that will interfere 
with the programs of local stations on which 
many of our people depend, nor with the 
wide selective range which they now have. 

vo) 
v 

One matter that must be dealt with some- 
time, but over which there is no means of 
control at present, is the interference from 
non-radio sources. We listeners have all 
experienced frequently and to our great 
disgust the squeals and roars which we are 
told come from electrical devices of various 
sorts in which there is no purpose to cause 
audible disturbance. Harmonics, too, are 
troublesome. It is useless to assign a 
station to a definite -wave length if its 
signals go out not only on that one but 
on three or four others. Accurate and 
sharp transmission must be insisted upon. 
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To Make Your Store 
Christmas Gift Headquarters 





Get the Christmas 
Literature Distributed 


Ow the wrapping paper roll in a 
Detroit electrical store is a lettered 
sign, ‘‘Put in Those Leaflets.”” When asked 
the meaning of the sign, the owner explained 
that his clerks sometimes forgot that the 
flyers amd edvertising leaflets put out by 
manufacturers were the best sales material 
the store had —so he put the sign up to keep 
their memory fresh. They do “‘put in those 
leaflets.”’ 


Supply Greeting Cards to 
Accompany Gifts 


AKE available to your customers 
Christmas greeting cards to enclose 
with gifts purchased at your store. This 
convenience for shoppers lends character 
to an electric shop. For this purpose 
Christmas cards of an attractive design 
should be selected and imprinted with the 
firm name and address, preferably at the top 
center of the card. The space below or to 
the side of the design is left blank, to 
provide space in which the sender wiites 
words of greeting and signature. 


Make the Salespeople 
Happy with a Bonus 


FFER a cash bonus to the salesman or 
saleswoman who sells the greatest 
amount of merchandise for a given time. 
Supplement the $5 or $10 weekly prizes 
with a grand prize of $25 to the one who has 
the largest volume of sales up to Christmas. 
Emphasis should be given, however, to the 
fact that the cultivation of good will for all 
year round business and serving the inter- 
ests of the customer are not to be sacrificed 
in the effort to be the prize winner. 


Christmas Advertising Copy 
for Every Appliance 


‘THE California Co-operative Campaign 
initiated a series of Christmas Cards 
last year with excellent results. Each of the 
sixteen cards in the series carried a small 
Santa Claus in colors and touched upon one 
appliance or one electrical subject. The 
copy follows: 

The electric heater gives immediate 
cheerful, radiant heat. 

An electric range is the modern way of 
cooking. 

Crisp brown toast is made quickly with 
the electric toaster at the table. 

The electric clothes washer eliminates 
hard work with less wear on clothes. 

A radio set in the home affords pleasure 
and amusement. 

It is easy to keep your home clean with 
an electric vacuum cleaner. 





Light the Christmas tree with electric 
lights and avoid the danger of candles. 

The electric iron saves time, fuel and 
many steps. 

Electric lamps add comfort, beauty and 
cheer to the home. 

Delicious dishes are temptingly served 
from the electric chafing dish. 

An electric hair dryer dries the hair in a 
few minutes. 

An electrical percolator makes superior 
coffee right at the table. 


a ae 
ee, 





“Nothing over $5.”? A generous display of 
small percolators, travelers’ irons, hot 
plates, portable lamps, etc., were displayed, 
each with a price marker. 


Hold a Radio Show of 
Your Own 
A REAL radio exposition of your own, 


given in your store will be attractive 
and interesting. Have large notices printed 
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Make shopping easy for “Budgeteers” by grouping gifts by price 


The electric waffle iron bakes delicious 
waffles at the table. 

The electric curling iron is quick and 
convenient. 

The electric sewing machine is easily 
carried about and saves backache. 

The electric heating pad applies heat to 
any part of the body. 


Beware of Empty Shelves 
When Buying Is Heaviest 


BE SURE to have enough reserve stock in 
storage so that no profitable sale need 
be lost because ‘“‘the last one was just sold.’’ 
Christmas shoppers won’t wait or return. 
See that there will be no empty spots on 
your shelves after the first week of Christ- 
mas shopping. 


Get New Names on Your 
Mailing List 


ET the name and address of the 

purchaser and recipient of each gift. 
Explain to the customer you need the latter 
information in order to service and guar- 
antee the device. This is a good way of 
getting preferred names for Christmas— 
and later. 


**Select That Gift from 
Our $5 Table”’ 


6 Bpores in and select that gift from our $5 
table,” read the advertisement of a 
Philadelphia retailer. In the center of his 
store were two pine tables covered with red 
satine and topped by a sign reading, 





reading: “Employees of (fill inJname of 
business firm) are invited to attend the 
Christmas Radio Exposition to be held at 
(name and address of your store—date) 
during the noon hour, between twelve and 
two.” Have these cards put up on the 
bulletin boards of the offices and stores in 
your community employing several or more 
persons. 


Emphasize Time Payments 
in Christmas Buying 


F YOU sell on the “easy payment”’ plan, 
instruct your sales people to explain this 
feature to prospects who feel they cannot 
afford to buy a certain article. Deferred 
payments on articles in excess of $50 will 
help increase your sales during th’s season. 


For Buyers 
Who Can’t Decide 


— shoppers suffer from indecision 
as to what gifts to buy. One plan that 
will make it easier for them to select their 
presents is the “group gift” idea. Use one 
counter for gifts for mother, another for the 
newlyweds, another for the college boy or 
girl, etc. 


Put Your Name 


Out on the Highways 


AS ELECTRICAL dealer in upper New 

York State has several signs out on the 
main automobile roads telling his store is 
headquarters for Christmas electrical gifts 
and how it can be reached. Dealers can 
usually find places for these signs without 
having to pay for the privilege. 
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Use These Six Columns of OA 


Selling Support 


Gathered from Successful 
Holiday Merchandising 


yan 


In some districts, automobile owners are deckin 
Christmas-tree lights; fed from the car lighting system 


4 
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their cars with 





Sell Gift Certificates 


IFT certificates designed to meet the 

need oi the person who desired to let 
the recipient select his own gift, were used 
to good effect by the electrical merchants of 
Denver during the Christmas season of this 
past year. These certificates held some- 
thing more petsonal in their thought how- 
ever, as they conveyed the promise of an 
electrical gift, which meant a particular 
care for the comfort and convenience of the 
housewife. 

These certificates which could be made 
out for any amount redeemable in electrical 
merchandise were sold by all members of 
the Denver Electrical Co-operative League. 
The gift certificates were advertised co- 
operatively through the joint subscription 
of the dealers and with some contribution 
from the funds of the League. In addition 
all those handling them ran a line to this 
effect at the bottom of all local advertising. 





Use Only Literature with 
the Holiday Appeal 


E SURE that all literature and circulars 
going out from your store during the 
latter part of November and December have 
the Christmas appeal. One effective circular 
designed last year by Washington Devereux 
of the Underwriters’ Association, Phila- 
delphia, was a post card with Santa Claus 
Stickers pasted on one side. Below Santa 
were the words: “I’ll be around soon! 
Please provide convenience outlets for me.’’ 


Build Good Will with 
Radio Charts 


Gt a quantity of inexpensive maps of 
the United States showing radio 
stations including call letters. Put one of 
these in each package for each sale of more 





Everybody wants wired window wreaths when they see them 


Wrapping the Gift Packages 


WEEN customers desire that no price 
‘ mark or labels appear on the merchan- 
dise, in all cases paste a “‘gift goods” sticker 


on the address label. This will indicate to 
the wrapper or shipping department that 
the package should be enclosed in white 
tissue and heavy white paper, and tied with 
white ribbon. Then after wrapping in the 
regular store paper, but on a sticker reading 
as follows: “Gift Package. Please remove 
the outer covering and you will find this 
package suitably wrapped for presentation.”’ 


California Dealers Profit 
by Co-operation 


UNDER the leadership of the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign, the 
electrical dealers in that state this year have 
unified their efforts in a Christmas appeal 
which is counted on to have a cumulative 
effect. The material supplied to dealers will 
include large wreaths in the center of which 
appear the words, “‘Give Electrical Christ- 
mas Gifts,” cutouts of Santa Claus 12 in. 
high with the hand pointing to the right, 
left and center, and slips on which are 
Printed slogans urging the purchase of 
electrical Christmas gifts. 








than $2 going out from the radio depart- 
ment of your store during the holidays. 
Your name and address stamped at the 


lower edge of the map will help the recipient 
to remember you. 


Put the Christmas Tree in 


Rear of Store 
| IS the practice with many veteran 
merchants to put the _ illuminated 


Christmas tree at the end of the store, as the 
public is then forced to pass through the 
entire length of the store coming and going. 
This will draw the children also, who at this 
time of the year have much to do with 
focusing the attention of their parents on 
the gifts they want. 
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Visit the Husband 
to Close the Sale 


HEN a housewife says she can’t afford 

a vacuum cleaner or washer but really 
wants one, go direct to Friend Husband at 
his office with the suggestion that the 
appliance would make a good Christmas 
present. 


Are Your Prospects 
Members of Savings Clubs? 


AKE an effort to find out how many of 

your prospects belong to Christmas 
Savings Clubs. Club funds are usually 
withdrawn a few days before Christmas, 
releasing tremendous purchasing power. 
Three banks in Boston disbursed more than 
$500,000 in Christmas funds last year. 


W hat’s Your 


Christmas Slogan? 


) yee egy on the delivery wagons of 
dealers carrying the slogan, “Give 
Electrical Christmas Gifts’’ were used with 
telling effect in Southern California last 
year. Following the holiday season the 
slogan embodied in the phrase, “Make 
Christmas Last Throughout the Year’’ was 
emphasized in all dealer advertising. 


Use a Rubber Stamp to Cir- 
culate the Christmas Slogan 


AVE a rubber stamp made with the 

words, “Give Something Electrical.’ 
Stamp all outgoing bills, packages and letter 
heads. Last year the Electrical League of 
New Orleans gave such a stamp to all its 
members, the. central station alone using 
this slogan on 65,000 light bills. 


For the 
Eleventh-Hour Buyer 


LACE a number of alarm clocks, dials 
Preis the window, among an assortment 
of Christmas gifts. Place the hands at one 
minute to twelve and use signs such as 
“Last Minute Suggestions,”’ ‘‘Timely Pres- 
ents” and “You Still Have Time to Get 
That Christmas Gift Here.”’ 
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Put in a rest nook—while resting, women will see or think of things they need 







































Here is one of Mr, Michaels’ house-to-house 
“kitchen-light’” sales crews. 3eginning a 
year ago, these crews have now sold to 
lines of the Duquesne 


light units. The 


customers on the 


burgh’s 150,000 








Light Company more than 30,000 kitchen- 
crews 
units a week, and it is estimated that Pitts- 
residential 


electricity will purchase at least 50,000 
kitchen units, or one for every third wired 
house. This campaign is based on good, 
solid, intensive selling effort. 


are placing 500 


consumers of 








Why Kitchen-Light Campaigns Fail 


And How to Make Them Succeed—Some Hints Based Upon the Experience 





of a Pittsburgh Central-Station Sales Organization Which 
Has Placed 30,000 Lights This Year 


By L. B. MICHAELS 


\HERE are about six thousand central stations 

in the United States. Most of them sell appliances. 

Yet so far as can be discovered, there have been 

hardly a hundred active campaigns for the distribution 

of kitchen-lighting units. More such campaigns are 

sure to follow, operated both by central stations and by 
individual contractors and dealers. 

The factors that represent success or lack of success 
in these campaigns are almost anybody’s guess. It 
seems to be timely to list suggestions as to the possible 
reasons for best results and results not so good. 

Let us base the following comments upon the factors 
that seem to represent the sunny side of the question 
as against those that represent the shady side. From 
these observations it may be that some of the electric 
companies and dealers who have not as yet attempted 
one of these campaigns will benefit by the suggestions 
here given. They at least may open the way for inquiry. 

The right-hand column represents the positive side 
of the question all through. The left-hand column, the 
negative. 


Not Successful 


Campaign in general did 
not build good will. 

Did not improve service. 

Campaign did not increase 
electricity consumption. 

Campaign did not show a 
profit. 


Successful 

Campaign in general built 
good will. 

Improved service. 

Campaign increased elec- 
tricity consumption. 

Merchandising profit was 
realized. 


Removals high. Number of removals was 


low. 
Total volume of sales dis- Total volume of _ sales 
appointing. satisfactory. 


Please note that we have avoided the term “failure.” 
Many campaigns are not successful but still are not 
failures. There have been fizzles hopelessly unsuccess- 
ful, but they are rare. Almost any commendable effort 
is productive of some good results. 

The answers to some of our questions interlock with 
others, but we will take them as they come. 

Our first was “Good Will’ than which no question is 
more important from the standpoint of the central 
station particularly. 

Good Will 
Salesmen were not proper 
representatives. 
Fitters were unkempt and 
careless. 


Salesmen were courteous 
and truthful. 

Fitters were neat and effi- 
cient workmen. 


Glass too opaque. Too Improved illumination 
large a lamp was used. sufficient to more than 
(Anything above 100-watt offset increased current. 


Should use 100-watt lamp 
with translucent shade. 

Deliveries were prompt. 

Terms were reasonable. 
A trial of 10 to 30 days be- 
fore purchase with pay- 
ments added to electric bills 
eliminates any idea of com- 
mercializing an effort to 
improve service. 


lamp is not recommended.) 


Deliveries slow. 
Terms too stiff. 


Should be “nothing down” 
and not over $1 a month, 
preferably—less. 
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Campaign under super- 
vision of inexperienced sales- 
manager. 


Management of campaign 
assigned to capable man 
who understands salesmen; 
their troubles as well as 
their weaknesses. 


Service 


Did not improve illumina- 
tion. 

Convenience outlet had to 
be installed separately. 

Unit poorly made from 
inferior materials. 

Installations hap-hazard. 
Finger-marks on ceiling. 


Old fixtures left on stove 
—unwrapped. 

No reference to cleaning 
of the new glassware. 


150 or 200-watt lamp 
used. Ceilings discolored 
and enamel on units blis- 
tered. 

Electric bills too high. 


Improved illumination. 

Kitchen-light unit equip- 
ped with pendant-plug. 

Unit well made from good 
materials. 

Installations quickly and 
efficiently handled. No 
finger-marks on ceiling. 

Old fixtures wrapped up 
in paper. 

Instructions for cleaning 
the new glassware clearly 
given. 

100-watt lamp was used. 
Ceilings did not discolor and 
enamel on units did not’ 
blister. 

Electric bills not too high. 


Increased Electricity Consumption 


Smaller lamps than 100- 
watt used, resulting in little 
or no increase in current. 

Salesmen told to “stick to 
his job selling lights.” 


No encouragement or 
recognition given salesmen 
for prospects on _ other 
items. 


Hundred-watt lamps used. 


Increase in electric bills 
about $3 per annum. 
Other outlets over the 


sink and in cupboards sug- 
gested by salesman. 
Prospects for wiring jobs, 
washers, cleaners, toasters, 
electric irons, etc., ete, 
turned in by salesmen. 


Merchandise Profit 


Numerous items of ex- 
pense overlooked. No sur- 
plus allowed for. Priced 
too low. Price should be not 
less than $8 with chain-pull, 
unless no merchandise profit 
is desired. 


Following items allowed 
for in arriving at retail 
price: 

Unit itself 

Advertising 

Commissions 

Investment 

Installations 

Removals 

Breakage and freight 

Printed matter 

Collections 

Miscellaneous 

Surplus 

Profit 


Note:—The price on almost any item may be any place 
within reason when sold through special campaigns, provided 
the overage is put back into the proposition in quality, 
advertising, commissions and able supervision. 

Incidentally there can be little merchandising profit at 
any price without volume sales. 


Removals 


Salesman mis-stated the 
proposition. 

Units placed in rooms too 
large or not suited to the 
purpose. 

Customer thought of los- 
ing her emergency gas-light 
after unit was installed. 


Unit not equipped with 
pendant-plug. 


Too little advertising and 
wrong copy. 


Off season. 

Rates high. 

Company disliked by con- 
sumers. 


Total 


Publicity and 
timid. 

Salesmen poorly paid. 

Salesmen not properly in- 
structed. 

Proposition dead. No 
stimulators for salesmen. 


skimpy 


Slow deliveries resulting 
in cancellations. 

Misstatements by sales- 
men resulting in cancella- 
tions. 

No pendant-plug. 


Salesman told the whole 
story and told it straight. 


Units were placed in 
rooms suitable for the pur- 
pose. 


The “gas-light-in-kitchen” 
argument was fairly met 
and disposed of by the sales- 
man before light was in- 
stalled. 

Unit equipped with pend- 
ant-plug for toaster, iron, 
etc. 

Advertising plentiful and 
copy so worded as to re-sell 
the proposition to customers 
as well as to introduce it to 
new patrons. 

Lighting season. 

Electric rates low. 

Company has good-will of 
patrons. 


Sales 


Advertising was adequate. 


Salesmen well paid. 


Salesmen- properly _ in- 
structed. 

Quotas, weekly meetings, 
prize contests and other 
forms or recognition for 
salemanship. 


Quick deliveries prevent- 
ing cancellations. 

Clean salesmanship 
sulting in reference calls. 


ré- 


Pendant-plug as part of 
the equipment. 


“‘Middling-average” success in the total sales is one 
light installed to each ten residential meters. This opera- 
tion can be repeated time-and-again, in succeeding cam- 
paigns, or can be improved upon in first campaign. 

These considerations are submitted for whatever they 
may be worth and with the hope that some bewildered 
sales-manager, groping in the dusk, may see somewhat 
more clearly how best to proceed with his campaign. 

















The Radio Trade Directory 


A much-needed 


Company, _ publishers 
Merchandising. 


operation and 


volume 
issued this month by the McGraw-Hill 


It will be The Radio 
Trade Directory, containing classified 
lists of all American manufacturers of 
everything used in the construction, 
maintenance 
transmitting and receiving equipment. 


will be 


Electrical 
tools peculiar 


of radio 
Directory. 


Makes Its Appearance This Month 


There will also be listed the makers of 
raw and semi- 
accessories, supplies and machinery and 


finished materials, parts, 


to the radio industry. 


Radio set manufacturers, wholesalers 
of radio parts and accessories, retailers 
and broadcasting stations are invited to 
send for a copy of The Radio ‘Trade 
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Electragists Talk Code Uniformity 
and Need for Larger Margins 


West Baden Springs Convention Featured by Practical Papers 
and Addresses on Inspection, Construction, 


Repair, and Merchandising Topics 


TANDARDIZATION of wiring 
conditions through “local code 
committees” and model ordi- 
nances; methods of handling heavy 
construction and motor-repair busi- 
ness; and problems in the distribu- 
tion of electrical merchandise and 
equipment as they affect the con- 
tractor-dealer, were among the topics 
before the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Elec- 
tragists, International, held at West 
Baden, Ind., Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. 
President James R. Strong in his 
opening address discussed the pre- 
sent status of organization in the 
electrical industry and the vital need 
for a larger membership and stronger 
association of retailers and con- 
tractors. Hestressed the importance 
to the wiring contractor of the de- 
velopment of higher standards in 
the sale of house wiring through the 
installation of more adequate facili- 
ties for the use of complete elec- 


trical equipment and the encourage- 
ment of more uniform inspection 
throughout the country in conform- 
ance with the standardized codes. 
President Strong also reported an 
increase of 300 in the association’s 
membership during the year—from 
1,600 to 1,900. 


Local Code Committees Established 
in 102 Cities 

A. Penn Denton, Kansas City, 
chairman of the Electragists’ com- 
mittee on the Code, reported that 
“local code committees” have now 
been established in 102 cities oper- 
ating in co-operation with the asso- 
ciation, with a membership embrac- 
ing a local contractor, the municipal 
inspector, the insurance inspector 
and a representative of the central 
station. These committees are assist- 
ing toward the uniform interpreta- 
tion of the code and the maintenance 
of a high inspection standard. He 


reported also that seventeen cities. 
have now adopted the all-metal 
standard of construction. 

R. U. E. Moore, representing the 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, 
presented for the approval of the as- 
sociation a model form of ordinance 
which has been prepared by the elec- 
trical manufacturers as a guide for 
use in the preparation of ordinances. 
This model ordinance received the 
indorsement of the association with 
the recommendation of some minor 
changes. 

William L. Goodwin, vice-president 
Society for Electrical Development, 
presented the “Red Seal” plan as a 
practical influence for the improve- 
ment of the standard of adequacy in 
house wiring, and it received the 
unanimous indorsement of the asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday’s session was given up 
to the discussion of distribution and 
merchandising policies. W. Creigh- 











“Tt has been my privilege to be ac- 
tively connected with association 
work in our industry for the past 34 
years. Our industry records scarcely 
more than 40 years in its life. Twenty- 
three years of this time I have been 
actively connected with the present 
Electragists’ Association and have seen 
it emerge from a voluntary grouping of 
a handful of individuals, to its present 
state, serving the joint interests of thou- 
sands of contractors and dealers in both 
the United States and Canada. Active 
participation in association activities 
means the giving up of time, effort and 
in some instances money. I have never 
had cause to regret anything I have de- 
voted to this great work. 


“Within the compass of our own recol- 
lections we have seen this tremendous 
industry of ours grow from an infant 
toddling out of the workshops of pioneers 
to its present gigantic proportions. It is 
through the untiring efforts of associa- 
tions and societies in the electrical field 








James R. Strong Announces Retirement as President of Electragists, 
After 34 Years of Electrical Association Work 





JAMES R. STRONG 





that our industry has grasped broad 
conceptions of service and high ideals of 
business practice and has worked them 


into the very fabric of our industry life. 
It is due to the relentless efforts of these 
same associations that we have learned 
to mix good fellowship, play and work 
and thereby enjoy the interchange of 
ideas which have pointed the way to 
better business and better methods and 
more of both. I believe in the principle, 
“Live and Help Live.” It is the founda- 
tion stone of every association that has a 
record of accomplishment today and it is 
written into the firm policy of every 
progressive business enterprise. 


‘‘Associations in industry have demon- 
strated their absolute indispensibility 
and the important part they occupy in 
the genetal scheme of our electrical 
industry. The Association of Electragists 
International is one of these; it has 
proven by its long years of existence, by 
its continued growth, by its widening 
sphere of influence, and by the practical 
specialized assistance it renders, that it is 
an essential part of the electrical indus- 
try’s structure.” 
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The great Atrium or roofed court of the 
West Baden Springs Hotel—said to be the 
largest covered space in the world free of 
supports or columns—as it appeared during 


the Electragists’ convention the first week 
in October. Members of the convention and 
guests were assembled for this official 
photograph, which also shows the manufac- 


turers’ exhibits installed for the convention. 
Announcement was also made that next 
year’s convention will also be held there, 
probably the week of September 21, 1925. 





ton Peet presented the report of the 
trade policy committee, embracing a 
study of present practices; W. R. 
Herstein, Electric Supply Company, 
Memphis, contributed the jobbers’ 
viewpoint; George L. Purvis, Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago, discussed 
the distribution of appliances, and 
Albert Wahle, Albert Wahle Com- 
pany, New York, presented the view- 
pont of the fixture manufacturers. 
Consideration of the subject of 
appliance selling culminated in an 
address by John F. Gilchrist, vice- 
‘president Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, in which he de- 
scribed the merchandising experi- 
ence of his company, which is now 
selling $4,200,000 of electrical mer- 
chandise a great deal of it by “high- 
pressure” methods. Of this 15 per 
cent comes back, leaving a net sale 
of $3,600,000. The Commonwealth 
Edison Company operates one main 
electric shop and six smaller stores 
in outlying sections. It also has 
200 house-to-house salesmen on its 
wagon crews, selling by districts. 


Every Household Can Own $600 
Worth of Appliances 


The average “spread” on this mer- 
chandise has gradually worked up 
from 23 per cent a few years ago to 
about 33 per cent today. Mr. Gil- 
christ said he believed that this 
margin would prove profitable were 
his company content to sell, say 
$1,500,000 by ordinary methods of 
retailing, but the value of the addi- 
tional’ load obtained justified the 





forcing of larger sales. He estimated 
that every household today can eco- 
nomically own from $600 to $700 
worth of electric labor-saving appli- 
ances, which it should be able to 
absorb at the rate of at least $60 a 
year—an indication of the tremen- 
dous opportunity that lies ahead. 

Representatives of credit finance 
companies testified that the con- 
tractor-dealer should have a discount 
on merchandise of not less than from 
40 to 45 per cent, and that manu- 
facturers who give too small margins 
are not in a safe position because 
they are not building up prosperous 
distributors. 

Following Mr. Gilchrist, W. L. 
Goodwin pointed out that the elec- 
trical dealer need not fear the com- 
petition of the hardware and depart- 
ment stores on the score of insufficient 
margins, since these merchants them- 
selves have large overhead expenses 
necessitating wide discounts. What 
the dealer needs in this comparison 
is merchandising proficiency and the 
satisfactory basis of price that can 
be arranged with manufacturers. 
Analyze the profit needs of indivi- 
dual lines, Mr. Goodwin advised, 
and do not demand that popular 
appliances provide spread enough to 
compensate for losses on other lines. 


Home Lighting Contest and 
Other Topics 


The work of the Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee in conducting the 
present national Home Lighting 
Contest was discussed by P. B. Zim- 


merman, vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Earl E. Whitehorne, 
associate editor Electrical Merchan- 
dising, described the organization of 
local electrical leagues accomplished 
at the recent Association Island 
meeting of various league repre- 
sentatives. 


A Number of Varied Business 
Topics Also Discussed 


Other topics discussed during the 
sessions were “Handling the Big 
Job,” by O. F. Wadleigh, Sanborn 
Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Allan Coggeshall, Hatzell & 
Buehler, New York City; “Managing 
a Motor Repair Business,” George 
P. Svendson, Boustead Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., (printed 
in part in the department “Hints for 
the Contractor” in this issue) ; “The 
Standard Accounting Plan in Mil- 
waukee,” F. W. Gruesel, president 
G. Q. Electric Company, Milwaukee 
(See article “I Can Get Complete 
Statement of My Business in Two 
Hours,” Electrical Merchandising, 
September, 1924, page 4555); “Buy- 


ing, Stocking and Selling,’ M. C. 
Turpin and J. A. Clarke, Westing- 
house Company; and “Retailing 


Radio at a Profit,” R. M. Klein, F. 
A. D. Andrae, Inc., New York City. 

The next convention of the Elec- 
tragists’ association is scheduled for 
West Baden Springs, Ind., probably 
the week of Sept. 21, 1925. The 
electragists hope to make it as inter- 
esting and instructive as the 1924 
convention has been. 
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Window Displays and Plans That| Hs 


r NIMES are changing. House- 
wives are no longer content 
with working all day doing 

washing and ironing, to say nothing 
of cooking over hot stoves and trot- 
ting back and forth from the kitchen 
to the dining room, with toast, eggs 
and coffee. Many women have been 
taught to do things the electrical 
way, but there are still hundreds of 
people who have yet to be convinced. 
To add to these there are the newly- 
weds who are having their first 
Christmas together. There are so 
many men and women who are going 
to buy electrical appliances this 
Christmas that you should have no 
trouble in working your cash reg- 
ister overtime, if you attract trade 
with unusual window displays. Any 
of the unusual displays compiled be- 
low will help you out with fresh 
ideas. 


Greet the Passers-by with a 
Christmas Phrase 


H. L. Miller, Pasadena, Calif., had 
a very simple, yet beautiful, Christ- 
mas display. A large holly wreath 
surrounded a prettily lettered plac- 
ard, which revolved slowly above. a 
raised base covered with scarlet silk. 
Searlet ribbons decorated the 
wreath. 


The placard greeted pas- 


vy with “A Merry Christmas” ing a silver coffee set consisting of 


ou yne side and on the other side 
“A Happy New Year.” Graded 
downward on _ white-covered steps 
were aluminum and silver perco- 
lators and other electric appliances 
for the home. In the extreme fore- 
ground a vacuum cleaner occupied 
the center of the display. Within 
the Christmas wreath tiny electric 
candles of various colors cast their 
reflection on the wording of the 
placard while adding a picturesque 
coloring to the appliances below. 


Suggest Santa Claus with 
Artificial Snow 


The Public Service Company, Oak 
Park, Ill., had a very attractive, 
fresty window. The background and 
the sides were draped with deep red 
plush. Hanging in the center back 
was a red holly wreath, decorated 
with red streamers. The floor of 
the window was covered with cotton 
and artificial snow. Three steps in 
the back of the window were also 
covered with cotton and snow, with 
the exception of a foot in the exact 
center. This was covered with red 
plush. On the top step, at the ex- 
treme left and right, was a table 
lamp, with a landscape shade. On 
the red plush floor was a tray hoid- 




















A snow covered roof top, with Santa Claus 
standing in his favorite entrance — the 
chimney—was the clever setting used by 
the Field Electric Company, San Bernar- 


dino, Cal., during the holidays last year. 
The Santa cut-outs and window wreaths 
were supplied by the Society for Electrical 
Development. 


sugar bowl, cream pitcher and per- 
colator. Next to the lamps were 
two different kinds of waffle irons. 
On the second step, on the snow, 
were two different kinds of toasters, 
decorated with sprays of holly. On 
the red plush was a silver sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher with a piece 
of holly between them. On the third 
step were two still different kinds 
of toasters, and silver cream and 
pitcher set. On the floor of the win- 
dow were electric grills, percolators 
and waffle irons. The window was 
framed with a curtain of frosty 
looking tissue paper, which gave a 
beautiful and unusual appearance to 
the window. 


Spotlight the Christmas Tree 


R. M. Hollister, display manager 
for the Kinney & Levan Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, created a very un- 
usual Christmas window. The four 
panels in the background were 
treated with applique work on net. 
In back of the net was a vivid 
screen, and in between the net and 
screen a green light played. Es- 
pecially constructed reflectors added 
to the beautiful effect. In the cen- 
ter of the window was a Christmas 
tree of hand carved wood, on which 
three candle effects were mounted. 
When a spotlight was played on this 
tree it made the real finishing touch 
to the window. On the floor of the 
window, and leaning against two 
easy chairs, were vacuum cleaners. 
Three floor lamps were placed in the 
back of the window. 


Build a Miniature Village for 
the Toy Display 

The Miami Electric Light & Power 
Company, Miami, Fla., had a won- 
derful little snow scene in its Christ- 
mas window. In the front of the 
window was a hill, made of boards 
and covered with cotton and arti- 
ficial snow. On the right, extreme 
front, a miniature train was seen 
coming out of one tunnel and going 
into another. In the background 
was another snow-clad hill. In front 
of this was a miniature village, with 
barns, houses, windmill, church and 
schoolhouse. Surrounding the vil- 


lage were snow covered trees. In 
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the foreground on top of the hill 
was a little boy, dressed in a knitted 
suit, pushing a large snowball. By 
the side of the boy, as if about to 
“eat” up the snow ball, was a vacuum 
cleaner. 


Santa to the Rescue 


The Thor Shop, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, showed Santa coming to the 
rescue of the busy housewife. 
About two feet from the front of 
the window was a small house with 
a snow-covered roof. The house was 
made of red paper to imitate bricks. 
The floor of the window was covered 
with cotton and artificial snow. 
Near the house stood Santa with an 
electric washer. A sign hung on the 
wall at the back, “She wanted a 
washer. How can you manage it? 
Come in and let us show you.” 


Don’t Let Dirty Windows 
Interfere with Sales 


To make your windows shine and 
gleam, wash the inside of the glass 
with tepid water applied with a 
chamois, using no soap or powder 
of any kind. The outside requires 
different treatment and should be 
cleaned with the following mixture: 
One ounce of pulverized whiting, one 
ounce of grain alcohol, one ounce of 
liquid ammonia, one pint of water. 
Apply this solution with a soft cloth 
after removing dirt. When allowed 
to dry and rubbed off with a polish- 
ing motion, the surface will be ex- 
tremely brilliant and will stay so 
for some time. 


Point Out the Practical 
Value of the Gift 


“Are you a Spug?” read the 
window placard in one of the most 
successful stores in the east. ““Mem- 
bers of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Useless Giving will find 
electrical gifts the most practical 
gifts for the household.” Inside the 
store were several signs with a sim- 
ilar message, one reading, “Don’t 
waste your Christmas money—make 
it last all year round by buying 
something electrical.” This state- 
ment will appeal to practical people 
because it allows them to give some- 
thing useful and serviceable in the 
form of a Christmas gift. 





Show Uses for a Flashlight 


An excellent display of flashlights 
was secured by connecting up a 
large flashlight with some dry bat- 
teries and a make-and-break contact, 
timed to flash at intervals of five 
seconds. The rest of the window 
was dark, and the background was 
black. The flashlight was directed 
at the floor of the window, and a 
key ring lay in the circle of light. 
The placard read: ‘You can find it 
instantly with a ” 


How to Make Window Cards 
Distinctive 


Use black cardboard for your win- 
dow cards. They keep clean longer. 
Have your lettering done in white 
or any bright color that will stand 
out with a black background. 
Orange, yellow or red would show up 
very well. Make it a point to use 
the same style type for all your 
signs. 


Tell Them to Park Their 


Troubles at Your Door 


If you can get an old parking 
sign, it will do,—if not have one 
made out of a cardboard disk and a 
wooden stand of 2-in. x 4-in. painted 
black. The disk should bear the 
words “Park your Wiring 
Troubles Here.” If you are on a 
side street, this can be set out on the 





{| Have Brought in Christmas Business 


sidewalk. Be sure that there are 
some lamps and coils of wire in the 
window as long as you keep the 
sign outside. 


A Summer Stunt Pays Winter 
Coal Bills 


Many dealers have found that it 
pays to put a washer in operation 
out in front of the store during the 
summer, but how many have used 
this method of attracting sales dur- 
ing the hoidays, too? 

Travis Electric Service, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., cashed in by watching 
the weather instead of the calendar. 
During the cold weather they put a 
washer operating on the sidewalk. 
The result was two cash sales and a 
number of prospects that Mr. Travis 
believes would not otherwise have 
come into the store. 


Change Your Displays 
Twice a Week 


As the holidays approach the 
dealer will find very little time avail- 
able to think up new displays which 
will reflect the Christmas spirit. In 
order to avoid a jam when buying is 
heaviest, it would be well to plan the 
windows weeks in advance so that 
there may be an interesting display 
in the window all the time, changed 
at least twice a week. Get as much 
contrast in displays as possible to 
make the change noticeable. 

















Green lights were projected through the 
net-work panels in the background of the 
Kinney & Levan (Cleveland) window, giv- 
ing the display a festive atmosphere. In 


the center of the window was a Christmas 
tree of hand carved wood, on which three 
electrically lighted candles were mounted, 


adding to the appearance of the window. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why (XIV) 


Jung Sells Radio Sets to Farmers 


con 





Goes 150 Miles 
Into Country 


One Salesman in a Car Has Averaged Weekly Sales of $840 for Sets— 
Takes the Farmer’s Note and Discounts It at the Local Bank 


' ) 7 HEN a “neighborhood” con- 
tractor-dealer puts in radio, 
from. how much territory is 

he going to get business? 

Wm. H. Jung—the Reliance Elec- 
tric Company—a _ contractor-dealer 
in an outlying Milwaukee neighbor- 
hood, has answered this question by 
taking in the farming-country sec- 
tion within a hundred and fifty 
miles of Milwaukee. 

The farmer can get as much pleas- 
ure and benefit out of radio as any 
other user; more perhaps in many 
cases. And the farmer is being, or 
will be, given a measure of improved 
purchasing power, making him one 
of the best radio prospects. 

This “stands to reason.” But Mr. 
Jung did not, after conceding that 
this was true all right, let it go at 
that. This farmer radio business, 
he reasoned, did not belong to any- 
body. It belonged to whomever 
went out for it. And he went out 
for it. 

One of Mr. Jung’s washer sales- 
men had shown ability and persever- 
ance. The boss and this salesman 
talked the plan over, worked out the 
preliminaries and early last June 
with a high-pricec loop set in his 
car this salesman set out. 

The trip lasted three months. The 
sales averaged three sets a week. 
The sets were of a loop type listing 
at $269. And the sales were all on 
a cash basis. That is Mr. Jung 
received his cash, although the 
farmer paid on a deferred basis by 
taking the farmer’s note and dis- 
counting it at the farmer’s local 
bank. 


By L. E. MOFFATT 


Stock investment needed for such 
selling is small. The salesman car- 
ries one set and wires his require- 
ments to Milwaukee. Quick express 
service keeps sets available for the 
salesman as he wants them and as 
he sells them. 


Straight Canvassing Necessary at 
Beginning—Leads Follow 


The salesman’s work has centered 
around a succession of small towns 
but he has worked among the farm- 
ers, not in the towns. At the start 
there is always some straight can- 
vassing. Picking the most pros- 





How Jung Gets County 
Banks to Finance 


Radio Sales 


The salesman explains to 
farmer he will take “part 
cash,” and balance in form 
of note to be discounted at 
farmer’s own bank. 


Previously he has inquired 
at bank to learn if farmer’s 
note can be discounted. An 
amount to cover discount is 
added to price. 


The farmer usually goes 
with salesman to the bank, 
introducing him. In _ this 
way the salesman often gets 
from banker names of other 
farmers able to buy radio 
sets. 











perous-looking farm houses, the 
salesman drives up to one and has 
a talk. 

If the farmer has no radio equip- 
ment and the “prospects seem fair” 
he makes a demonstration. 

Few sales are made on the first 
call. The prospect has to “think it 
over.” When the sale is made the 
set is delivered right there and a 
long and thorough demonstration 
made. 


How Payment Is Made 


Payment and the method of pay- 
ment are usually gone into on the 
first call. Not so many farmers 
want to give a check for the whole 
amount and the salesman explains 
that he will take a part in cash and 
the balance in the form of a note, 
with the understanding that the 
note is to be discounted at the farm- 
er’s own bank,—the note, to be made 
out for 60, or 90 days or whatever 
period is satisfactory to the banker. 

The salesman between his calls 
has made inquiry at the bank and 
elsewhere and knows whether or not 
the customer’s note can be dis- 
counted. An amount sufficient to 
cover the discount is added to the 
price. 

As Mr. Jung outlined this selling 
method and what it was producing, 
I tried to see it from the farmer’s 
angle. Here is a salesman who drives 
up representing a concern. the 
farmer never heard of, shows him a 
radio set at a high price and asks 
him to sign a note for it. 

“How does the salesman get over 
the farmer’s skepticism,” I asked. 
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“There have been a lot of stock 
swindlers and others who have sold 
the farmer and taken his note and 
discounted it. Isn’t the farmer a bit 
suspicious these days? He has 
probably never heard of the Reli- 
ance Electric Company and although 
he may want the radio set, isn’t he 
likely to hesitate to buy it from a 
complete stranger? Would he not 
rather buy it from a mail-order 
catalog or come to the city himself 
and buy it? And what about the 
banker,—is he willing to give out 
information on his customers as to 
whose note he will discount?” 


Selling an Advertised Set the Sales- 
man’s Best Credential 


“We have met all these condi- 
tions,” answered Mr. Jung. “The 
farmer has never heard of our firm, 
it is true, but we meet this success- 
fully by offering him a set that he 
has seen advertised and that is 
made by a company he _ knows 
to be reliable. The farmer is a 
great reader of advertising and the 
name on the set is reassurance as 
to the goods he is buying. 

“The salesman carries credentials 
that identify him as a legitimate 
business man both to the farmer and 
his banker. The salesman cannot 
walk into a bank and get the infor- 
mation he seeks. He usually has 
to make his first sale without it. 
The farmer is often willing to go 
with him to the bank and transact 
the business of the note there. This 
is his best introduction. 

“One customer sends him to an- 
other and he gets a line on who can 
buy a set- and who can’t. If the 
banker will not give him the infor- 
mation direct he will usually con- 
firm such information gathered 
from others. 

“Mail-order competition comes in, 
no doubt. But like any other radio 
set buyer the farmer wants to see 
and hear before he buys. The mail- 
order radio business is built, as we 
see it, mainly from the people who 
cannot so easily buy any other way. 
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“The salesman on the spot has 
such an immense advantage that the 
mail-order house is nowhere. He is 
not only there on the ground with 
the set and his sales talk and 
demonstration, but he is arranging 
the payment in a way that the mail- 
order house cannot. 

“‘We have shown to our own satis- 
faction at least that the farmer 
wants nothing but the best. And 
he is willing to pay for it. He wants 
the distant stations and he must 
have a set that will operate with a 
minimum of attention and service. 

‘What about service?” I asked. 

“The salesman has to get around 
any need for service when he makes 
his demonstration after the sale. 
And with this extra careful demon- 
stration we have had no kicks from 
our long-distance customers that the 
set has given trouble. For one thing 
the farmer is accustomed to doing 
service jobs for himself. If he is 
shown what might go wrong and 
why, he will be able to fix it. This 
is the situation on all the mechanical 
and electrical equipment the farmer 
buys and he accepts it as a natural 
thing. 

“The time and care taken with 
these demonstrations cuts down the 
salesman’s time but at that he has 
steadily sold $840 worth of sets a 
week through the “dull” summer 
months. For this fall and winter 
we will unquestionably do still bet- 
ter in spite of winter roads and 
delivery on the sets.” 


No Increase in Office Overhead 


Not the least interesting thing 
about this business with the farm- 
ers is the small amount of office and 
executive work entailed. The sales- 
man pretty nearly does it all. The 
office part is filling telegraphic 
orders and banking the checks. This 
leaves Mr. Jung free to manage his 
contracting business, the very good 
radio and appliance business in the 
store and outside salesmen who sell 
washers and cleaners in Milwaukee. 

This business is growing and 
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The farmer pays part of the cost of his set in cash— 
the rest is secured by a note 


making money. It has outgrown 
one store and is being moved to a 
busier street around the corner, 
where there is more room, more dis- 
play, more business. 

The spirit of the organization— 
and doubtless one reason for its 
prosperity—is summed up in a line 
that is chalked onto the blackboard 
where sales records are compared: 
“Only game fish swim upstream.” 





Home Lighting Contests in 
4,428 Communities 


As we go to press 4,428 commu- 
nities have reported to the Lighting 
Educational Committee that they are 
holding Home Lighting Contests in 
their vicinities. This number is 
more than three times the estimate 
which was made at the beginning of 


the campaign of the number of com- 


munities which would hold contests. 

A remarkable fact is that almost 
invariably the school authorities of 
the towns are co-operating to the 
fullest extent. A month ago there 
was considerable question in the 
minds of the regional directors of 
the Lighting Educational Committee 
and others whether the contest was 
so constituted as to be suitable for 
school co-operation. At this time 
indorsement had been obtained in a 
few cases, and copies of letters of 
indorsement were broadcast to the 
various communities which had some 
hesitancy in presenting the cam- 
paign to local school authorities. 
Now it seems that not only is in- 
dorsement given by local school 
authorities but that active assistance 
is had from the superintendents, 
principals and teachers of schools. 
This holds true in the private and 


parochial as well as the _ public 
schools. 
In many instances the school 


authorities have recognized the value 
of the movement as an educational 
campaign to such an extent that they 
are making entrance into the con- 
test compulsory for certain of the 
students. 

In Houston the superintendent of 
schools and the principal of the high 
school are conducting a five weeks’ 
course in home lighting which must 
be taken as part of the English 
course. For the first two weeks 
written lessons on home lighting are 
given and during the next two weeks 
oral tests are made. During the 
fifth week of the course students are 
obliged to write the essay. 
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of business failures—the mortality 

table of business endeavor—one 
becomes convinced that something is 
wrong with the operating policies of 
many business enterprises. Again, the 
fact that many which continue to oper- 
ate fail to pay a fair rate of return 
tends to bring more forcibly to the at- 
tention of business men the necessity 
of more scientitic management on the 
part of executives. 

Failures have been attributed to a 
lack of sufficient working capital, to a 
poor location, and are very often falsely 
laid at the door of economic changes. 
In summarizing these causes, however, 
poor management in some form appears 
to be the rcot of many such failures. 

The retail store is conspicuous in the 
field of business enterprise for the num- 
ber of casualties. This fact tends to 
emphasize the necessity on the part of 
retailers of a more thorough under- 
standing of his individual management 
problems. 

The object of this study is to help in 
the solution of one phase of the retail- 
store management problem—that of 
control. It is not intended that this 
text should serve as an absolute guide 
in any part of this phase of retail-store 


Fer a mere glance at the statistics 


and “Electrical Retailing” 


management; its sole purpose is the 
consideration of the principles of bud- 
geting for control as applied to retail- 
ing. That is, it merely intends to be 
informative. 


Applying Scientific Methods to 
Retailing 


Budget control is not an entirely new 
phase in business management. Here- 
tofore, however, it has been practiced 
chiefly by governmental bodies. Only 
to a slight extent have the principles 
of scientific control been applied to in- 
dustrial organizations, for only in the 
past three or four years has the mer- 
chant realized that his business, as well 
as that of the manufacturer, is a sci- 
ence and that he, too, can well afford 
to utilize many of the new methods 
which are being adopted in business 
management in the entire field of in- 
dustry. 

Essential to the solution of any prob- 
lem is the establishment of the end to 
be accomplished, and the principles or 
means by which the goal is to be 
reached. The technical processes and 
the minute details of installation and 
operation of any system should follow 
the establishment of a definite purpose 
and should be based on sound princi- 














Scientific management as ap- 
plied to retail distribution is 
rapidly replacing the haphazard 
methods of yesterday, and the re- 
tailer is more truly playing his 
important rdle as_ purchasing 
agent for his community. 





This bulletin presents informa- 
| tion and data gathered from per- 
sonal interviews with important 
merchants and various research 
sources under the direct super- 
vision of Laurence A. Hansen, 
who was formerly affiliated with 
the Boston Retail Trade Board as 








U. S. Commerce Department’s Official Foreword 
Concerning the Work of Mr. Hansen on 
Government Bulletins Now Being Issued 


assistant secretary, and who later 
became managing director of the 
Massachusetts Retail Merchants 
Association. Mr. Hansen’s train- 
ing in engineering and account- | 
ing, in addition to his wide con- 
tact and experience in retailing 
both in the United States and in 
foreign countries, particularly fit 
him for the dissemination of in- 
formation in connection with the 
retail business. 


Julius Klein, Director. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C 





























ples. Much advice has been given in 
the form of “install your system to fit 
the business and do not fit the business 
to the system,” and particularly is this 
true with the system of budgetary con- 
trol. That is to say, budgeting is not 
to be looked upon as a rule of thumb 
procedure. 

The specialty store, the department 
store, the general store, the chain 
store, and the mail-order house, obvi- 
ously differ in the number of depart- 
ments or of stores, and in the method 
of sales. These, however, are not fun- 
damental differences. The technical in- 
stallation and operation of the system 
are influenced primarily by these varia- 
tions. The subdivision of the retail 
field upon the basis of ownership 
clearly has no effect. 

The division of the various types of 
stores into sizes of units within their 
own type suggests more technical dif- 
ferences in management. In some of 
the very small concerns, for example, 
all or most of the management func- 
tions are performed by a single indi- 
vidual, whereas, in the larger organiza- 
tions each may be performed by a 
different individual. In like manner, 
the method of inventory, completeness 
of the accounting system, and statistical 
organization or lack of organization 
modify considerably the means which 
can be used to accomplish the end. 

These illustrations seem sufficient to 
show that only the quantity and quality 
of detail and not the principles vary 
with the different classes of retail 
stores. The budget part of budgetary 
control may be defined as a plan for 
the future based upon past experience 
and the present economic situation, to- 
gether with anticipated changes. A 
budget sheet is to the manager what 
the blue print is to the engineer. It is 
recognized that the analogy is not quite 
true, for the engineer rarely has to 
change his plans; on the other hand, 
when the whole budget plan or guide is 
put into effect, it is more likely that 
situations will arise which will necessi- 
tate changes. But in the main, the plan 
is fairly closely followed, just as the 
engineer follows his blueprint. The 
success of both is dependent upon the 
foresight and ability of those responsi- 
ble for the plan and upon the possibil- 
ity of obtaining exact data. 
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Some have considered a method of 
shortened accounting as budgeting. In 
the preparation of this type of budget 
the data are taken from more direct 
sources, and the usual auditing and ac- 
counting procedure, which is necessary 
to insure absolute accuracy, is elimi- 
nated. This type of budget, however, 
is not considered in the meaning of 
budget as used in this study. But even 
this method of establishing a budget 
is a plan on which to base future ac- 
tion. 

By budgetary control is meant the in- 
telligent use of the budget in the con- 
trol of the various sources of profit. 
Budgetary control is fundamentally an 
economic analysis and not mere rou- 
tine procedure. 


Purpose of Budgetary Control 


The first purpose of budgetary con- 
trol should be to establish a map of 
future business. When a ship leaves 
port, the captain presumably has a goal 
—the port to which he is bound; the 
chart of the course; and instruments, 
such as compass and sextant, to keep 
him on this course. The captain of a 
business must take the same precau- 
tions in guiding his business ship over 
the rough seas of competition and alter- 
nating periods of prosperity and de- 
pression. 

The established quotas and limits are 
the ports toward which the business 
pilot is heading; the budget is the map; 
and the comparison of actual with esti- 
mated figures corresponds to the ship’s 
compass and sextant, for by this the 
direction of movement and the location 
of the business is determined. Here 
the analogy ceases, for if the ship is off 
its course, the rudder is merely moved 
so as to correct the direction. In the 
case of business both the direction and 
goal are changed—that is, the budget 
quotas and limits are readjusted to fit 
the new situations. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that if the management 
knows what is to be done it can take 
the most direct means of doing it. It 
is difficult enough to hew to a line 
when the line is distinct. Waste and 
inefficiency, if checked every period, can 
be stopped immediately, and the sub- 
stitution of records for memory makes 
for exactness. 


Co-ordination of the Activities of a 
Business 


The second purpose of budgetary 
control is to co-ordinate the activities 
of the business. In a very small busi- 
ness the individual functions of man- 
agement may be in the hands of one 
man, but even here lack of co-ordina- 
tion is likely to result, for the func- 
tions are less well defined and may be 
even more difficult to co-ordinate than 
in the case of much larger establish- 
ments which have an individual mana- 
ger for each. Therefore, it is seen that 
this discussion of functional co-ordina- 
tion is not merely for the large firm 
which has an established organization. 
It is true that when there are several 
persons individually responsible for a 
different function each is likely to over- 
emphasize the importance of his own 
field of activity. 

Selling is the “little idol” in many 
retail organizations. Small considera- 





tion is given to the cost of these sales 
and the margin which they should yield. 
The bringing together of the costs and 
possibilities of the constituent elements 
of the selling process enables the com- 
munity purchasing agent, the retailer, 
to arrive at the approximately correct 
relation between sales volume and ex- 
pense. 


Proper Budgetary Control Co-ordinates 
Various Departments 


Not only are the functions of pur- 
chasing, personnel, finance, and opera- 
tion co-ordinated with selling, but the 
subdivisions of selling—the selling de- 
partments—are purposefully co-ordi- 
nated by the proper functioning of bud- 
getary control. 

Those responsible for accounting and 
statistics, the functions of record keep- 
ing, must co-operate in the actual 
operation of the budget plan. 

There is a very real peril awaiting 
the chief executive who has his eyes 
always on the internal performance of 
the business. The slow-changing as 
well as the rapidly fluctuating eco- 
nomic forces must be carefully watched. 
The tie-in of external and internal sta- 
tistics is assured with a properly con- 
structed and operated system of bud- 
getary control. <A consideration of the 
panics and crises of 1819, 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893, 1907, and the crises of 1914 


and 1920, with the violent fluctuation of 
department-store sales as far back as 
statistics are available, shows the para- 
mount importance of this function of 
the budget. 

The third major purpose which the 
system of budgetary control performs 
is that of centralizing executive control. 
A consideration of this purpose is 
necessitated by the increase in size of 
stores and the increasing dangers of 
delegating authority to subordinates. 
The delegating of responsibility for the 
proper control of expenses to subordi- 
nates has been known to lead to dire 
results. The tremendous losses (caused 
by overpurchasing) which were taken 
during the last period of depression can 
be attributed, in part, to the lack of 
intelligent control of buyers’ activities. 


Making Forecasts and Recording 
Results 


The fourth major purpose of bud- 
getary control is to make forecasts 
more definite and to record results 
period by period. The idea of forecast- 
ing is not new in management, but in 
the past has been to a degree unscien- 
tific. The problem of selling different 
kinds of goods economically is con- 
stantly arising, but one season finds the 
average merchant just as helpless in 
the face of conditions as he was the 
year before. He has failed to tabulate 
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| to the work of Mr. 
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the needed facts. To be sure, in many 
cases the current and past statistics 
have been recorded, but the results of 
estimates, that is, the comparison of 
actual results with anticipated results 
have not been tabulated. Volume, 
complexity, and a desire to place the 
business on a permanent basis are cre- 
ating a demand for reliable records. 

An analysis of the thoughts that go 
through the mind of the newsboy, the 
restaurant owner, or other business 
men as they anticipate the market de- 
mand for their product for the day or 
week or month, gives ample proof that 
forecasting is not a new idea. 

The establishment of quotas during 
the war drive and the preparation of 
Government budgets are now common- 
place. The latter two examples are 
illustrations of the fact that the budget- 
ing principle and, therefore, future esti- 
mates are of material value. There 
have been instances in which depart- 
ment-store owners have violently af- 
firmed that the forecasting and bud- 
geting for control is foolishness, and 
yet they use some or most of the prin- 
ciples in one form or another. 

In addition to a central forecast, 
estimates of the various budgets 
should be received from those who are 
responsible for their fulfillment. This 
serves two purposes: (1) To gain the 
co-operation of executives and (2) to 
check up on the central estimates. 


Division of Budget for Control 


The division of the budget into con- 
stituent elements is analogous to the 
division of the functions of the busi- 
ness. The functions of buying and 
selling were first recognized, then, as 
business became more complex, other 
functions and subdivisions were found. 
So it is with the budget. 

Today the necessity for a division of 
the main budget into a merchandise 
and operating budget is well recognized, 
while the establishment of a sales bud- 
get, the key to the accurate estimate of 
the others, has only recently been seen 
in its full importance. It has hereto- 
fore been considered very superficially 
in connection with the merchandise 
budget. 

Sales budgets and merchandise bud- 
gets are indeed two distinct types. One 
is the estimating of the volume of busi- 
ness a store may properly expect and 
plan to attain, while the other is the 
proper control of merchandise in order 
to fulfill the sales expectations. 

The larger management unit may 
wish to divide the main budget and 
subdivisions into still smaller segments 
for more searching control. While the 
individuality of these more minute 
units should be recognized, at the same 
time their interdependence and _ ulti- 
mate co-ordination into one controlling 
budget should not be overlooked as it 
is highly important. 

The sales budget has as its main pur- 
pose the establishment of sales quotas, 
based upon the estimated possibility 
and profitability of sales, availability of 
equipment and floor space, and cost of 
procuring sales. These estimated quo- 
tas not only establish a goal for the 
selling departments, but give a basis 
for preparing the merchandise and op- 
erating budgets. A further function 


of the sales budget is to disclose weak- 
nesses in the selling plan. 

Sales possibilities are dependent 
upon the market conditions, market 
potentialities, change in communication 
or transportation facilities, change in 
store-management policy, and previous 
sales. By the use of past and present 
statistics of these five elements—the 
facts, plus judgment—the future can 
be at least more accurately forecast 
than with a mere 50-50 chance of a 
pure guess. The following shows the 
average per cent of accuracy of certain 








Budgetary program 
encourages— 


(a) More careful thinking. 

(b) Discipline, by requiring 
speedy and accurate 
reports. 

| (ce) Concurrent competition 
and co-operation among 
employees. 

(d) Explanation of increase 
of expense or decrease of 
sales. 

Activities of the budget in its 

role as detective— 

(a) Stock control; detection 
of slow movers. 

(b) Detection of sources of 
stock shortage. 





























well-established forecasts, for a period 
of 10 years: 


Per 
cent 
The various estimates of the total rev- 
enue of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a year in advance ........ss. 83.6 
WHEAt: PYOGUCHON oicccioie ccs wacc sees 85.0 
England’s national budget .......... 95.1 
Actuarial mortality figures........... 98.0 
United States Census estimates of 
RSE RPA RIOTRS » Gov 2ouer vee vcusra anata siclohe ane ohare 99.7 


This table is given to show the de- 
gree of accuracy attained in making 
estimates. It is not contended that the 
average business furnishes a basis for 
such close forecasts. 

The common errors in observation 
and interpretation of facts—omissions, 
prejudices, and failure to see in proper 
relations—must be guarded against, 
however. A clear distinction should be 
made between unorganized, relatively 
aimless data, and those organized or 
purposeful statistics which are required 
for genuine statistical control. Above 
all, future operations should not be 
based entirely upon the arbitrary 
judgment of the often too optimistic 
sales manager. 

In determining the state of the mar- 
ket, the general situation and its effect 
on the particular community, the con- 
ditions in the particular industry (both 
of the basic commodities of the retail 
establishment and the source of income 
of its clientele), and the specific status 
of business in the community should be 
considered. 

The anticipation of varying the 
store’s management policy regarding 


credit, type sales, advertising, addition 
of new lines or dropping of old lines, 
prices, and terms of credit obviously 
will also have a direct influence upon 
the sales forecast. 


Merchandise Budget 


The purpose of the merchandise 
budget is to establish scientific mer- 
chandise control and to contribute in- 
formation for use in the preparation of 
the operating budget. Stock control 
has been defined as a control which 
deals with the planning of merchandise 
activities, both “to outline the relation- 
ship between buying stock and to in- 
sure ample supply of merchandise to 
meet selling needs.” The budget helps 
the merchandise manager to perform 
his function of bringing about the most 
advantageous proportion between sales, 
stocks, and margin and watching care- 
fully the relation between estimated fu- 
ture sales and purchases. 

The difference in the nature of style 
and staple goods, which is reflected 
when purchases are to be planned, is 
so great that a division upon this basis 
is essential. 

Planning of staple-goods purchases 
will be considered first. The purchase 
plan for staple commodities is the re- 
sultant of the several forces—planned 
sales, the beginning inventory, normal 
inventory, inventory desired at end of 
the period, turnover considered possible 
and desirable to obtain, and length of 
period of delivery from the source of 
supply. 

The relative amounts of each size, 
quality, and brand into which the sales 
quotas should be divided must be es- 
tablished. An analysis of previous 
sales and any market events which may 
change any of these should constitute 
the basis for determining the percent- 
age relationship for the particular pe- 
riod. The economic elements in the 
sales figures should be isolated for in- 
terpretation. 

There are in use three common 
methods of obtaining an inventory, 
namely, perpetual, estimated, and phy- 
sical. The use of the first makes pos- 
sible the obtaining of much useful in- 
formation in the operation of a budget. 
Besides the actual record of the min- 
ute merchandise classification stated 
above, the record of when the particu- 
lar article was first ordered, of prices 
exchanged or credited, according to 
size, ete., and other information found 
desirable in order properly to control 
buying, is with small additional effort 
recorded when this system of account- 
ing procedure is in use. 

The function of the expense budget 
is to find and to stop the leaks. Small 
leaks, when duplicated many times, jus- 
tify minute analysis. The appropriate- 
ness of the proverb, “A small leak may 
sink a great ship,” is apparent. For 
the purpose of more careful control, 
the expense budget may be divided into 
advertising, delivery, labor, sundry ex- 
penses, etc. Only the first of these sub- 
divisions will be considered in detail. — 

The sales budget establishes a mini- 
mum goal, as it were, while the expense 





1There are two different methods of com- 
puting the inventory in common use: 
The retail method, and (2) the cost 
method; but this is obviously not the im- 
portant consideration in this connection. 
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budget establishes a maximum. The 
two sources of profit are (1) increase 
of the product of sales times gross mar- 
gin, and (2) decrease of expenses. One 
is just as fruitful as the other. The 
latter, however, has become of particu- 
lar importance to department stores in 
the last few years because of the in- 
crease in competition, operating ex- 
penses, and the inability to use large- 
scale buying power to purchase upon 
such favorable terms as formerly. 

The principles of procedure for the 
control of expense are classification of 
expenses, establishment of expense 
budget by relation of expenses to sales, 
and the establishment of a method of 
control. Expenses should be classified 
by departments into selling and non- 
selling. 


System Recording Past Transactions 
Shows What to Expect 


Accountants have done much in the 
classification of accounts for adequate 
recording of expenses. A system which 
is good for recording what has taken 
place is good for recording what is ex- 
pected to take place. The expenses 
within the departments should then be 
divided into direct material and labor 
and proportionate part of the indirect 
material and labor, and general admin- 
istrative expense. These expenses must 
be subdivided into fixed, those which 
vary directly, and those which vary 
partly with sales. 

In the preparation of the final budget 
sheet, the expenses of the non-selling 
departments should be allocated to the 
selling departments. 

In the control of expenses the budget 
may be used as a maximum limit, ab- 
solute for the budget period, or from 
month to month, or as merely a desir- 
able attainment. A modification of the 
former use of the budget is to allow 
variations from the established plan 
upon the petition of a major executive. 

Not only, however, is it essential to 
control as far as possible the income 
and outgo, but to plan for long-time 
and short-time financial requirements. 
A company may be practically unable 
to meet its financial obligations, al- 
though theoretically—according to its 
financial books—it is solvent. From 
another angle, a company may be able 
to raise money on the spur of the mo- 
ment to eliminate an embarrassing 
financial situation, but the failure to 
have made adequate preparation may 
mean a much higher interest cost than 
would have been necessary. 

By the co-ordination of the individual 
budgets, the finances of the business 
can be planned. This may or may not 
be considered as a separate budget. To 
plan the cash requirements, the esti- 
mated cash disbursements must be bal- 
anced against the estimated cash re- 
celpts. Past experience and changes in 
method of payment of invoices are the 
Important elements to use in conjunc- 
tion with the expense and merchandise 
budgets in determining the expendi- 
tures. The records of past experience 
and changes in the credit and collection 
Policy and credit terms determine the 
relative amounts of cash and credit 
sale. By this operation the cash ex- 
pected from the major source of in- 
come may be derived. By collecting the 


data from the merchandise and operat- 
ing expense budget in the form of an 
operating statement and balance sheet, 
an estimate of profits for the period 
may be obtained. 

The advertising appropriation is not 
new. In most respects this is no more 
and no less than an advertising budget. 
In fact, it may be considered as the 
embryo of the present advertising 
budget. The difference between the 
two is in the method and detail of cal- 
culation of probable advertising ex- 
penditures. 














Budgetary program 
makes possible— 


(a) Construction of a profit- 
| able sales program. 


(b) Co-ordination of sales 
and purchases. 


(c) Co-ordination of sales 








and purchases. with 
finances. 

(d) More direct control of 
expenditures. 

(e) Formulation of financial 
program. 








activities of the business. 





(f) Co-ordination of all the 





There are two major sources of de- 
mdnd-creating power from advertising 
—(1) tangible factors and (2) intangi- 
ble factors. The success of either is 
dependent upon the force and results of 
its suggestibility. The most important 
factors under the first source are (1) 
choice of media, (2) size of individual 
layout, and (3) number of issues. Ele- 
ments which determine the character 
of the copy and layout constitute the 
factors of the second. 


Establish Objective; Factors Required 
Can Then Be Determined 


Establishment of the objective of the 
demand-creating aid is of primary im- 
portance in the computation of the 
advertising budget. When this purpose 
is determined, the tangible and intan- 
gible factors required to give results 
can to a large degree be determined. 
In computing the former, such elements 
as changes in advertising policy, based 
upon the market analysis; the relation 
of past advertising to sales, noting the 
effect of variations in the market from 
buyers’ to sellers’ and back again, in 
conjunction with the estimated sales; 
and cost of advertising in light of 
results must be taken into account. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Budgetary Control 


In the ultimate analysis the purpose 
of a retail store is to make profits for 
its owners. Therefore the relative costs 
of operation and installation of a bud- 
getary control system in relation to 
the savings it makes possible is a 
prime consideration. Unfortunately 
very little data is available upon this 


important phase of the problem. How- 
ever, the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by a large retail dry-goods asso- 
ciation show that the general opinion 
of those using even tiie partial budget 
was that the results justified the ex- 
penditure. The estim: tes of the exact 
cost of operation of a merchandise 
budget ranged from no additional ex- 
pense to $150 per week. Obviously the 
variation in the elaborateness of the 
system would make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the absolute amounts of the 
additional expense. 

Difficulties of budgetary 
which must be recognized are: 


control 


1. The budgetary program is based upon 
estimates. The difficulties of prepara- 
tion of the sales budget are caused by— 

(a) Difficulties in forecasting— 

(1) Market fluctuations. 

(2) Seasonal fluctuations. 

(3) Weather conditions. 

(4) Lack of standardization of 
products. 

(5) Complication by style goods, 
which makes past records some- 
what incomparable. 

(6) Lack of statistics of sales to 
start with. 

(b) Difficulties in establishing rela 
tions between sales and expenses and 
sales and purchases. 

2. Budgetary plans will not execute them- 
selves. 


3. Administration cannot be replaced by 
budgetary control. The use of the bud- 
get system may result in too little em- 
phasis in other methods of managerial 
control, 

4. Budgetary control cannot be perfected 
immediately. 


5. Danger of expecting too much from the 
budgetary system, especially at first. 

6. The expense of operation may be very 
considerable, if not watched closely. 

7. Flexibility, which is essential to suc- 
cessful operation, may lead to a disre- 
gard of budget altogether. 

8. Difficulty of gaining co-operation of vari- 
ous functionaries. 

9. Danger of being “ironclad,’’ which may 
lead to too much “red tape.” 


Estimate Totals, Then Departments 
and Other Subdivisions 


In conclusion it must be recognized 
that it is not essential that all of the 
suggested budgets be instituted at once 
or that all parts be used. The system, 
however satisfactory, must never be 
looked upon as complete and the most 
perfect, but always as an advance to- 
ward a more perfect control. 

It may be feasible to estimate only 
total sales at first. Then they may 
gradually be broken down into depart- 
ments and subdivisions of departments. 
Next, a merchandise budget may be in- 
stituted, which deals only in rough de- 
partmental totals in money volume. 
Later the divisions of control may be 
broken down and both physical and 
monetary volume computed. After this 
the operating expense budget may have 
its turn of evolving into a polished 
plan. Expense may be deemed more 
important than stock and purchase con- 
trol, and therefore the expense budget 
may be developed before the merchan- 
dise budget. But in any case, planned 
sales, no matter how superficial the 
estimate may be, must be the starting 
point. 

Making haste slowly and building 
carefully each step, with eyes always 
focused on the ultimate goal, are the 
true means for the establishment of a 
successful system of budgetary con- 
trol. 
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The Jobber Joins His 
Dealers’ Sales Staff 


Besides Being a Source of Merchandise, Credit and Financial Assistance to Its Con- 
tractor-Dealer Customers, the Carter Electric Company of Atlanta, Ga., Acts as 
Advertising and Sales Councilor and Prospect Hunter for Them, as Well 


HERE used to be an idea that 
the seller benefited at the ex- 
pense of the buyer. A horse 
trade was the symbol of business 
and the man was held to be par- 
ticularly “smart” who got a good 
price for a very dubious animal. 
There was even a legal rule to jus- 
tify such business practices: caveat 
emptor—let the buyer beware. 

This theory is dead in most busi- 
nesses and it never had a moment’s 
life in electrical history. The pur- 
chaser of electrical equipment is now 
and has always been benefited by 
the use of the merchandise beyond 
any relation to the price paid. 

A business practice of later date 
was the loading of the retailer with 
stock by the manufacturer and the 
jobber. Advertise, create a demand 
and then load the retailer up to the 
guards so that he has to sell the 
goods or get out of business. 

This idea is gone—or rapidly go- 
ing, also. The jobber today looks 
for’ greater sales, greater turnover 
and greater profits by helping the 
dealer to increase his sales, his turn- 
over and his profits. 

The electrical jobber has always 
been a source of credit and financial 
assistance to the dealer as well as a 
source of supply. He is also some- 
thing more and something just as 
important, a source of vital sales and 
advertising counsel; where the 
dealer can spread out his sales prob- 
lems and get not only advertising 
and selling advice, but concrete per- 
sonal selling help. 


Dealer Must Have Advertising 
and Selling Help 


One of the jobbers who have most 
effectively developed this co-opera- 
tion is the Carter Electric Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga., and its methods and 
experience in this work are well 
worth studying. 

R. H. Scott, who has initiated and 


carried out this service for the Car- 
ter company went straight to the 
need of the service in his outlining 
of methods. 

“In the keen competition of today 
the dealer who is without expert ad- 
vertising service is pretty much out 
of it,” said Mr. Scott, “and yet, the 
average dealer certainly cannot af- 
ford to pay for first-class advertising 
and selling assistance. - 

“Now no jobber can grow faster 
than his dealers grow; he can’t sell 
them more than they can buy and 
us our growth depends on our 
dealers’ growth, it is necessary that 
we perform this advertising service 
for the dealers, also we have to see 
that they co-operate by using the 
material furnished. 

“This last provision is important. 
There is no use spending a lot of 
money for printed matter, news- 
paper electrotypes and window dis- 
plays if the dealer does not use them, 
so an essential part of our method 





R. H. Scott tells how the | 
Carter Electric Company 
helps its dealer-customers— 


| 

| 

| “We can’t grow faster than 
| our dealers grow; we can’t 
sell them more than they can 
use, 








“When a dealer goes on our 
list for. our complete adver- 
tising service, it works for 
him as continually and reg- 
ularly as if my hat were 
hanging in his office. 


“Not only do we supply 
dealers with prospects se- 
cured from the building re- 
port service covering their | 
territory, but we write to | 
the prospects as well, recom- 
mending dealers to them.” 




















is that the dealer pays for the ad- 
vertising service. They pay only a 
part of the cost of it, but they pay, 
and in consequence they use every 
bit of it and come back for more. 


Dealer Does Not Have to Carry 
Out the Details 


“The service is complete from 
planning the newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising to checking up on 
the dealer’s stock for a campaign 
and mailing out broadsides timed 
exactly to reach the consumer at the 
same time the newspaper space is 
run and the windows are dressed. 
This is handled by us so that the 
dealer is free from having to carry 
out details. When a dealer goes on 
our list for this service, it works for 
him as continually and regularly as 
if my hat were hanging in his office. 

“This service is used by dealers 
and central stations in twenty-seven 
cities and towns in the state of 
Georgia. Our job is somewhat sim- 
plified in that the same advertising 
and mail matter is used in all these 
places. 

“We prepare newspaper advertis- 
ing for a large electrical dealer in 
Atlanta. The day this advertising 
appears in Atlanta, stereotypes of 
this are mailed to all the newspapers 
in the other towns. These papers 
have a standing order from the 
dealers in the towns and the ad is 
run as received except that the 
local dealer’s name and address is set 
in. The order for the insertion goes 
with the stereo. There is nothing 
the dealer has to do. We will not 
mail these ads to the dealer and 
leave it to him to run them. They 
must go direct to the newspaper and 
the order must be with the news- 
paper to run them. This insures 
both the jobber and the dealer that 
the ads run. 

“On Saturday of every week each 
dealer using the service is mailed 
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prints of all the ads which will ap- 
pear the following week over his 
signature. With this goes a bulle- 
tin describing the way his window 
should be dressed to tie in with his 
advertising. This advertising by the 
way is planned to get the most out 
of seasonal buying and also to link 
up with any national advertising 
campaigns of importance. 

“In a number of these towns the 
newspapers had never before run any 
electrical advertising. Last year the 
total amount spent by the dealers 
alone for space was $15,000. That 
will buy a lot of space in the smaller 
cities and towns.” 


Jobber’s Advertising to Supple- 
ment the Dealer 


The Carter Electric Company also 
advertises to supplement and tie in 
with the dealer’s advertising. In the 
towns where but one dealer is using 
the Carter co-operative service, this 
dealer’s name is featured and the ad 
is built to direct the public to his 
store for dependable electrical mer- 
chandise. 

Dealers have commented enthusi- 
astically on this as the advertise- 
ment recognizes the dealer as an 
authorized outlet for nationally-ad- 
vertised electrical products, both by 
the manufacturer and the distributor 
of these products. In the towns 
where there are too many dealers to 
be named conspicuously in the ad, a 
line is run to the effect that the 
manufacturer’s trade mark is the 
consumer’s assurance of quality. 

This manufacturer’s trade mark 
is prominently displayed in the sign 
provided for the dealer’s window. 

In a similar way, all direct-mail 
pieces and broadsides prepared for 
the Atlanta retailer are syndicated 
to dealers throughout the territory. 
This kind of material, like the news- 
paper advertising, is worth as much 
to a retail store in the other locali- 
ties as it is to the Atlanta store, and 
the Atlanta store having absorbed 
the cost of get-up and composition 
the other dealers get them at a much 
lower price. 

A typical instance is a broadside 
entitled: “Electrical Convenience 
Suggestions for the Home.” This is 
a catalog of appliances for the con- 
sumer. The cost for the Atlanta 
store was approximately $150 for the 
first five thousand. All that is neces- 
Sary to adapt this broadside for the 
other stores is the changing of one 
line of type containing the name, the 
expense for this is only paper and 
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An important feature of the Carter Electric 
Company’s sales promotion work is the 
commercial lighting campaign conducted in 
co-operation with the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company. Above is shown the Model 
Store used to show proper store illumina- 





tion, the picture at the left being taken 
before proper lighting was installed. The 
picture at the right, showing correct light- 


ing, is claimed to have been twice as effi- 
cient in stopping passers-by as was the 
old window. 





press time, amounting to about $15. 

Dealers use these broadsides as a 
mailing broadside, as a stuffer for 
bills and as a wrapping insert with 
each article that goes out. 


Campaign Tested Before the 
Dealer Uses It 


In addition to a regular service of 


mailing pieces there are special 
broadsides and mail matter de- 
veloped for campaign work. Cam- 


paigns are furnished the dealer com- 
plete, newspaper ads, broadsides, 
customer’s order form in duplicate, 
even the office forms necessary to 
carry out installation orders and for 
record. And the campaign details 
are tested in actual practice before 
the dealer gets them. 

The campaign is planned and pro- 
posed by Mr. Scott, then-he gets on 
the telephone and calls one of his 
central stations or larger dealers. 

He rarely has to do much in sell- 
ing them the idea of a campaign; he 
needs only to tell them he has a cam- 
paign ready and the date he wants 


to begin, to get a prompt authoriza- 
tion to go ahead. On a test cam- 
paign of this sort he usually goes to 
the town and gets it started himself. 

He then broadcasts the campaign 
plan among the dealers and other 
central stations and asks and gets 
orders for the material which the 
campaign will move and which the 
dealers should have in stock. 

The campaign thus put on 
blankets the entire territory. An 
instance is the lighting unit cam- 
paign which sold 17,000 lighting 
units in three months through cen- 
tral stations. 

“While we use this blanket sys- 
tem in preparing and placing news- 
paper ads, explained Mr. Scott, we 
very often get up a special campaign 
or series of ads for one of our 
dealers. When a dealer is over- 
stocked or wants to sell a particular 
line which is not on the program, we 
get up a complete set of advertising 
materia! and follow it through. 

“We keep very close in touch with 


(Continued on page 4745 




















Editor’s Note—With the subject of margins and retail-store operating 
costs now occupying so prominent a place in every trade discussion 
wherever electrical men get together, “Electrical Merchandising” feels 
that a valuable contribution to the subject can be made by putting 
before the trade, without bias, figures on operating expenses and 
profits gathered from all types of stores selling electrical appliances. 





Already we have printed in these columns figures on costs and profits 
from central-station shops, dealers’ stores, contractor-dealers’ shops, 
and hardware stores. On these pages figures from the chain of Hydro 
shops in Canada are reported, and in succeeding issues results of 
other merchandising cost studies will be presented, which, we hope, 
will prove of material benefit to the industry. 





erchandising Costs and Profits 


in Ontario 


Figures from Eight “Hydro Shops.” Municipally Operated, Declare 
Operating Expenses Average 16.57 per Cent; Margins from 
17.6 to 28.4 per Cent, and Net Profits 1.2 to 7.8 per Cent 


By G. J. MICKLER 


Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Toronto 


HE accompanying operating state- 
| ments of eight Hydro Shops for 
1923, compare their sales and total 
operating expenses. The expenses on 
the second line represent the total oper- 
ating expenses as recorded in the books 
of the shop represented. In some of 
the shops they do not show their ex- 
penses in the same way as in others. 
For that reason, the items which are 
not common in all of the statements 
presented have been separated out. 
The cost of putting merchandise into 
stock seemed to have been the item on 
which some of the towns differed. Some 
of them included the cost of handling 
merchandise into the cost of merchan- 
dise and others left that as a separate 
item, so all of those items of cost of 
putting merchandise into stock have 


In town No. 6 it is 25.0 per cent re- 
duced to 21.4 per cent with these 
charges deducted. 

In town No. 7 it is 17.3 per cent or 
12.1 per cent with these charges de- 
ducted, and in town No. 8, 15.5 per cent. 
This would indicate that, generally, 


the overhead expenses of these eight 
Hydro Shops vary from 11.9 per cent 
to 21.4 per cent. The margins or gross 
profits vary from 17.6 per cent to 28.4 
per cent. 

Of course, the sales, in some of these 
municipalities, do not compare favor- 














Comparative Simsoments of Operation of 8 Municipally-Operated 














been deducted and 


to a common basis. 


You will notice 
total expenses are 
sales. 


all reports reduced 


in town No. 1 the 
15.2 per cent of the 


In town No. 2 the total expenses are 
19.5 per cent of the sales. 


In town No 


3, 18.1 per cent or 11.9 


per cent with the cost of putting into 


stock deducted. 


Town No. 4, the percentage is 15.7; 
town No. 5, 238.1 reduced to 21.3 per 
cent with the cost of carrying stock 


deducted. 











% of % of % of % of 

Municipality Number 1 Sales 2 Sales 3 Sales 4 Sales 
WORM SONNEB isa ok csc sas $141,531.77 $200,207.77 $14,205.84 $51,151.05 
Total EXPOnse6 iiss ccdces “20543572, 15-2 39,040.08 19.5 2,575.14 18.1 8,036.05 15.7 

x(11.9) 

SIOE ROE 5 Obs seas 29,501.62 20.8 41,533.36 20.7 3,681.93 25.9 8,972.29 17.6 
Cost of Putting Mdse. into 

Stock. KGS £ £ 879.36 & 
Balance of Profits. . * 29,501.62 41,533.36 2,802,57 8,972.29 

EXPENSES 
Delivery Expense......... 1,400.00 AY 538.75 1.4 
Salaries and Com. Labor. 6,973.01 4.9 18,357.62 9.1 750.00 Sco 3,262.50 6 
Advertising. : , 2,910.33 DRY 5,204.69 2.6 44.50 a 1,500.00 3.0 
Rent... Lie Mew ae 7,650.00 5.4 3,000.00 £25 500.00 oo 2,234.00 4:5 
Insurance and Taxes. . 58.79 
Interest... bia si 2,978.76 a2 6,245.60 3.2 121.64 8 
General Expenses..... . 743.56 5 4,019.86 2.0 279.64 2.0 500.80 1.0 
Inspection Fees. 
DR SPE O ii vane veweee cst 812.31 4 
Total Expenses............. 21,435.72. 15.2 39,040.08 19.5. 1,695.78 11.9 8,036.05 15.7 
ANGE RAKNNINS 4 big sos oc cee sess 8,065.90 5.6 2,493.28 {2 1,106.79 7.8 936.24 1.9 
INVESTMENTS , 

ANVERUOIHG § 3. ccscccccunews 15,547.51 11.0 45,915.26 22.5 2,272.91 16.0 7,012.92 14.0 
Accounts Receivable. ....... 56,119.41 59,753.80 5,204.69 4,500.00. f 
SNRWIB 5.o sence tins okie ones ahis 71,666.92 105,669.06 7,477.60 11,512.92 


% Percentage with Freight, etc. eliminated. £ Freight, Express, Sales Tax and handling added to cost of material before figuring Gross Profits 
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ably with the sales in others, for the 
reason that where wiring is done in 
some municipalities, that is, the in- 
stallation of ranges and water heaters, 
it is done on the flat basis. Where this 
flat basis is the same as the municipal- 
ity pays for the installation to a con- 
tractor or its own men there will be no 
profit recorded on the sales. 

Windsor, for instance, sells its wir- 
ing at what it costs, and with those 
items included in the total of the sales 
the relation between overhead expenses 
and sales will be lower, and the profit 
will be correspondingly lower. As a 
matter of fact, they should have been 
deducted, but in order to impress on 
those municipalities the need for profit 
on such transactions these sales were 
left in, as I think they ought to realize 
a profit on all transactions no matter 
whether it is the sale of labor, or the 
sale of material, or the sale of service, 
it should all be rendered at a profit. 

You will notice that the expenses 
have been similarly compared. I tried 
from the statements presented to equal- 
ize these expenses as nearly as I could, 
that is, to set opposite each item of 
expense a corresponding item from 
each statement. 

Five out of the eight towns had a 
delivery expense account by itself, and 
from this you will see that the delivery 
varies from .7 per cent to 1.1 per cent. 
Even in some of these, they have de- 
livery to the consumer and delivery 
from the freight sheds combined, while 
others may not, so that this is not 
really a true comparison of their de- 
livery expense. 


Some Comments Upon Items 


Salaries, Commissions and Labor.— 
Town No. 1 the salaries and commis- 
sion represents 4.9 of their sales. Town 
No. 2, 9 per cent; town No. 3, 5.3 per 
cent; town No. 4, 6 per cent; town No. 
5, 13.9 per cent; town No. 6, 10.7 per 
cent; town No. 7, 4.2 per cent. Town 
No. 8, 8 per cent, a variation all the 
way from 4.2 to 13.9, which shows that 
some towns have to pay more to sell 
their goods than others. 

















A view of the Hamilton salesroom of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric System. One of 
the remarkable merchandising situations 
in this city of 125,000 population, is the 


fact that more electric ranges are sold from 
this store than washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners combined. The picture op- 
posite shows the “Hydro Shop” at ‘Toronto. 





Advertising. — Town No. 1, 2.2 per 
cent; town No. 2, 2.6 per cent; town 
No. 3, .8 per cent; town No. 4, 3 per 
cent; town No. 5, 1.4 per cent; town 
No. 6, 2.1 per cent; town No. 7, .6 per 
cent and town No. 8, .9 per cent. 

Rent.—5.4 per cent; 1.5 per cent; 3.5 
per cent; 4.5 per cent; 3.9 per cent; 2.3 
per cent and 1.7 per cent. 

Interest.—2 per cent; 3.2 per cent; 
.8 per cent; 1.6 per cent; 3.2 per cent; 
2.4 per cent and 2.6 per cent. 

General Expenses.—.5 per cent; 2.0 
per cent; 2.0 per cent; 1 per cent; .2 
per cent; 1.1 per cent; 2.0 per cent. and 
1.8 per cent. That “general-expense” 
item is another one of these indeter- 
minate items. Some towns called gen- 
eral expenses one thing and others 
called it another thing, but, generally, 
the items compare favorably with one 
another. There may be one or two 
instances where they do not correspond. 
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Electrical Stores Under the Hydro Electric Conumission of Ontario-—1923 


% of % of % of % of 
Municipality Number 5 Sales Sales “: Sales 8 Sales 
gC | ne $35,696.04 $110,342.24 $17,740.01 $264,038.58 
Total EXPONSES 6605 co. soos 8,249.99 25.3 27,608.45 25.0 3,065.30 17.3 41,141.95 5.5 
x(21.3) x(21.4) x(12.1) 





rome Pronto ca, 
Cost of Putting Mdse. into 


9,297.03 26.1 











31,388.31 28.4 


3,550.04 20.00 50,451.98 19.1 


ME. a cccsreesevasscn aM 4,071.94 926.32 . 
Balance of Profits........ 8,652.59 27,315.37 2,623.72 ~ SOASLSS 
EXPENSES 
Delivery EXPENSE. 6.6sésis <% 752.16 J _— ge pete - 
Salaries and Com. Labor... 4,899.55 13.8 11,788.05 10.8 732.58 4.2 21,023.83 8.1 
Advertising Fe Sec sie 8 ae 501.20 1.4 2,386.41 2.1 101.40 .6 2,587.80 9 
Rent......... eva tek 1,400.00 3.9 2,580.00 2.3 325.00 i 3,000.00 1.4 
Insurance and Taxes. . ae 151.47 4 851.73 8 937.15 ‘ 
= pebti ; ae eee 576.00 1.6 3,474.49 x 414.45 2.4 6,704.16 2.6 
3eneral Expenses........... 77.33 2 1,244.16 t:1 358.14 2.0 4.639.73 1.8 
Inspection Fees: . 459.51 ' — , 
Bad Debts................. Sea 
Total Expenses 7,605.55. 21.3 a 23,5 36.51 21.4 _ 2,138.98 12.1 ¥ 1 r af 95 alas 
Net Profits oo 1,047.04 3.0 3,778.86 3.4 184.74 2.7. 931003 3.6 
INVESTMENTS 
Inventories 8,561.54 24.0 14,896.21 13.0 3,614.09 20.5 40,660.23 160 
Accounts Rec eivable _. 15,085.27 54,022.31 4,137.96 88,815.84 
Totals _ 23,646.81 68,918.52 7,752.05 ~ 129,476.07 
Percentage with Freight, ete. eliminated. £ Freight, Express, Sales fax and handling added to cost of material before figuring Gross Profits 


ne 











Net Profits—5.6 per cent; 1.2 per 
cent; 7.8 per cent; 1.9 per cent; 3.0 per 
cent; 3.4 per cent; 2.7 per cent and 3.6 
per cent. 

Slim Net-Profit Figures 


You can see that the majority of 
these towns, in fact all of them, are op- 
erating on a pretty slim margin. Take, 
for instance, Town No. 2, 1.2 per cent, 
that is approximately equal to the cash 
discount on the purchase of material. 
If they did not take their cash discount 
they would not have any profit. Town 
No. 4 is the same, and Town No. 7 is 
the same. It shows how important it 
is that cash discount be taken wherever 
possible, to avoid the possibility of 
losing the slim margin of profit under 
which operations are carried on. 

Below, we show the relation between 
the investments, that is, the value of 
the Inventories, and Accounts Receiv- 
able. From this we can get a general 
idea of the turn-over. I was not able 
to get the cost of material purchased 
as compared with the inventory, be- 
cause none of the municipalities showed 
how much material was bought, so the 
actual turn-over in ratio could not be 
determined, but it can be figured out 
approximately from the approximate 
profit each has. 


Relation of Stock Investment to Sales 


Town No. 1 has an inventory of over 
$15,000, which represents 11.0 per cent 
of the sales. 

Town No. 2 has an inventory of 
$45,915, representing 22.5 per cent of 
the sales. 

Town No. 3 has an inventory of 
$2,272, representing 16 per cent of the 
sales. 

Town No. 4 has an inventory of 
$7,000, representing 14 per cent of the 
sales. 

Town No. 5 has an inventory of 
$8,561, representing 24 per cent of the 
sales. 


Town No. 6 has an inventory of 
$14,896, representing 13 per cent of 
the sales. 
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Town No. 7 has an inventory of 
$3,600, representing 20.5 per cent of the 
sales. 

Town No. 8 has an inventory of 
$40,660, representing 16.0 per cent of 
the sales. 

You will notice that Town No. 1 did 
$141,000 of business on a $15,000 in- 
ventory. Town No. 2 with three times 
the value of the inventory of Town No. 
1 had only about 30 per cent more busi- 
ness. Town No. 5 had $8,500 in stock 
to do $35,000 worth of business. Town 
No. 6 had an inventory of $14,896 to do 
$110,000 worth of business. It shows 
that the shop which purchases properly 
can sell a lot of goods without having 
a great quantity of goods in stock. It 
is not necessary to buy a lot of mate- 
rial in order to do business now-a-days, 
because most manufacturers carry 
enough in stock to supply a reasonable 
demand within a reasonable time. Some 
people have an idea that the minute 
they start doing business they have to 
hui'd a cellar and fill it full of stock, 
and when they come to figure up three 
or four years afterwards where their 
money has gone they generally find it 
in the basement. And, as a rule, it is 
in obsolete material, and the theoretical 
profits made during three or four years 
disappear very rapidly. 

The Accounts Receivable vary, of 
course, depending on the conditions in 
the municipalities shown. Some towns 
have a very elaborate time payment 
system others have not any, Ottawa, 
for instance. 

The Total Investment of Town No. 1, 
is $71,000. Town No. 2, $105,000; 
Town No. 3, $7,500, and so on. 


Appliance Sales Approach Sales 
of Electricity 


You will see by these figures that 
the importance of the Hydro Electric 
Shops in some municipalities is attain- 
ing considerable proportions, that is, 
considerable enough to make them rank 
in very close relation to the power and 
lighting business of the municipality. 





SALES OF LARGER ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES IN 21 HYDRO SHOPS FOR 1923 


Population Ranges 
srighton... 1,411 2 
Belleville. .... 12,206 38 
Chatham..... : a 13,256 40 
Dundas. . , 4,978 12 
Guelph....... : 18,128 101 
Hamilton........ 114,151 476 
eS ere 21,753 13 
Kitchener...... : 21,763 49 
Lindsay..... ; 5 7,620 6 
London...... 60,959 596 
Niagara Falls. aA, ae 14,764 68 
OUGRWR sé sos ; 107,843 246 
i. Ae i ee 4,368 17 
Perth...... beg Loe 3,790 24 
eS SEROTEC eee 16,094 401 
Sarnia... ; Srptg ie 14,877 103 
Trenton...... ; ian ,902 + 
Toronto...... 521,893 1,561 
Welland...... + ; ,654 48 
Windsor........ Nahai cates 38,591. 1,043 
Woodstock............. athe 9,935 130 


This table indicates the purchasing tenden- 
cies of the people of these municipalities— 
the relative proportions of sales effort being 


Air Heaters 
Vacuum Water an 

Washers Cleaners Heaters Grates [roas 
0 3 Z 5 12 
37 42 22 36 2 
23 22 15 26 74 
2 3 0 16 10 
30 15 38 138 263 
272 232 90 204 349 
4 6 45 93 
10 12 5 50 44 
| 1 5 15 on 
266 332 65 265 334 
VW 3 6 30 i4 
0 0 97 93 210 
10 0 I i] 2 
0 8 I 11 36 
133 60 64 178 93 
81 f bs 13 7A 99 
10 3 25 
376 824 319 858 3,260 
4 26 13 15 19 
224 324 167 283 345 
8 4 23 55 36 


put behind these appliances, and the sales 
possibilities for future efforts. Note that the 
electric range leads in sales. 





I venture to say that with some of 
these towns showing from $141,000 up 
to $264,000 worth of sales these will 
compare very favorably in volume with 
the revenue from the sale of light and 
power. The importance of having rec- 
ords that will show in detail the opera- 
tions of those shops cannot be stressed 
too much. 

An American magazine (see Elec- 
trical Merchandising, May, 1924) re- 
cently presented a comparison between 
the sale of different types of appliances 
in a number of cities in the United 
States. They had these tables prepared 
and grouped according to the size of 
the municipalities, and there were about 
ten different groups, ranging from 
50,000 population, up to cities with a 
population of a million or more. In 
reading that article over and looking at 
the tables I thought it would be inter- 
esting to show the similar comparison 
of sales of appliances in Hydro munic- 
ipalities also reproduced herewith. The 
most noticeable feature of the tables 
presented in the American magazine 

















Toronto, with a population of 600,000, has 
a municipally-operated electric shop which 
last year through all channels sold 1,561 


ranges, 376 washers, 824 vacuum cleaners, 
319 water heaters, 858 air heaters and 
grates, and 5,260 irons. 


was the absence of any figures on 
ranges. 

Graphs showing the relation between 
the sales of the different types of ap- 
pliances were presented. Washing ma- 
chines took up about half, vacuum 
cleaners a third, and the rest dis- 
tributed among ranges, toasters, and 
what not, but ranges were negligible. 

In the report here given on Canadian 
cities, you will find that in practically 
every municipality the range is the 
most important appliance sold. Take 
London, for instance. London soid over 
two and a half times as many ranges 
as washing machines; Windsor pretty 
nearly five times as many ranges as 
washing machines, and Stratford three 
times as many ranges as washing 
machines. 

Some towns say they cannot sell 
washing machines, other towns say 
they cannot sell ranges. 
well to compare one’s own town with 
another of approximately the same size, 
operating under similar conditions, and 
see what methods are being employed 
which make their figures so much dif- 
ferent from yours. 


Margins Too Small to Allow for 
Business Contingencies 


Referring to the tables of results of 
the operations of the eight Hydro 
shops, one can easily see that the op- 
erating profit in these eight shops is 
mighty small. It is too small to allow 
any leeway in overhead or to cover un- 
foreseen conditions which might arise, 
and which have already arisen in the 
past four months when _ business 
dropped down. All will agree, without 
exception, I believe, that on the ma- 
jority of electrical appliances the mar- 
gin of profit is hardly sufficient to 
cover all of the legitimate operatinz 
expenses. 

With the majority of electrical appli- 
ances with a discount of 25 per cent or 
upwards, (and 25 per cent is in Canada 
almost the prevailing discount) we 
ought to show a larger margin or 
“gross profit” on sales. You will notice 
in town No. 1 gross profit or margin 
averaged 20.8 per cent of the sales; 
Town No. 2, 20.7; Town No. 3, 25.9; 
Town No. 4, 17.6;*Town No. 5, 26.1, 
and so on. 





It might be 
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Those percentages were not arrived 
at by deducting the actual cost of the 


material from the sale price. There 
are items of cost that have entered 
into the majority of those figures the 
expense of which must come out of the 
sale when it is made, and out of the 
margin that the manufacturer allows. 

I say that the average percentage of 
net profit varying from 1.2 per cent to 


7.8 per cent is hardly sufficient to cover 
legitimate operating expenses in a 
Hydro Shop. Of course, some Hydro 
Shops are saddling themselves with 
expenses that the other fellows are not 
called upon to meet. At the same time, 
I know the cry is going abroad that 
some margin of profit must be realized 
in order that expenses may be more 
easily met and depressions in trade 





taken care of without seriously handi- 
capping the operations of the shop and 
contractor dealers as well. 

In Town No. 2, the net profit is 1.2 
per cent and that, you will realize, is 
about equal to the cash discount. If 
they do not get their cash discount 
after the invoice comes in, then, they 
are certainly out of luck for their net 
profit is wiped out. 





The Electrical Purchasing Power of 
City Populations 


Pamphlet of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Affords a Method of Estimating 
the Consuming Capacity of Various Centers 


O PROVIDE an answer to the 
question—how much of a given 
commodity can a city buy—the 
Domestic Distribution Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has issued a pamphlet 
giving statistics which afford a key 
to the purchasing power of the 
population in thirty one cities which 
are distributing centers, throughout 
the United States. 

The publication contains tables 
based on the 1920 Census statistics, 
as well as figures gathered by the 
Department of Labor, showing the 
character of the population in these 
various centers and the average per- 
capita consumption. By a simple 
calculation these tables afford a 
method of estimating the consuming 
capacity of these centers, not only 
for commodities but for many speci- 
fied articles—information of par- 
ticular value to manufacturers and 
distributors in fixing sales quotas. 


Statistics Given for Cities 
Throughout Country 


The centers for which the statis- 
tics are given are: Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Memphis, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Mobile, New Orleans, New 
York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Portland, Maine; Portland, 
Ore.; Richmond, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Oakland, Savannah, 
Seattle, Scranton. 

Several examples are given for the 
use of the figures in the pamphlet in 
setting sales quotas in individual 
cities. An electrical instance cited 
is as follows: 


“Suppose the manufacture of an im- 


proved electric curling iron is contem- 
plated; but before starting production 
the manufacturer wishes to determine 
the possible sales in each of the leading 
cities, based upon a4 maximum output 
of 50,000 irons. 

“The principles for using the fig- 
ures given in the document are alike 
for all cities, and Mobile, Alabama, is 
taken as an example. Evidently ne- 
groes have no use for curling irons; 
hence only the white population, 36,854, 
is considered. The average number of 
persons per white family is 4.8, which 


sales’ quota by cities is determined by 
figuring what proportion the number 
of white families in each city bears to 
the total number of white families in 
the United States and applying that 
percentage to 50,000.” 


The pamphlet also tells of a study 
being made to supply information 
regarding retail stores in America. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 





Classes of Building Con- 
struction in 1924. 


The following table shows the 
proportion of building construction 
of various classes, erected or con- 
tracted for during 1924, as esti- 
mated by the Architectural Forum: 

































































divided into 36,854 gives 7,678 white Schools ................ 14.4 per cent 
families. This figure represents the Hotels ................. ma © 
maximum number of curling irons Apartment Houses ...... 10.2 ‘ 
which might be sold in Mobile, based [Industrial Buildings ....10. 
on the probability that the same curl- (Office Buildings ........ 9.9 
ing iron would be used by mother and pwellings .............. "4 “« « 
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ber of families where no curling iron is Chi catine 1 tia usb Lae ies 51 
used or wanted. For this reason it B ice gn ae eee 36 
appears probable that the number of ee aided Clana aa 
white families is the proper gauge belapsoggal LUBA OS Kew a eR ry 
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improved electric curling iron in the Stores ee saeencresseses 2.5 
city of Mobile. Inasmuch as the plans Community-Memorial . 
call for only 50,000 production, the MMP OrrAy ete s.. 668s 2a" 
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Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why (XV) 


How Rush Makes Money in the 


Electrical Business 


“You Can’t Sleep and Make a Profit from an Electrical Store at the Same Time,” 
Declares Hot Springs, Ark., Dealer—But He Proves That There’s Money 
to Be Made by the Up-and-Doing Individual 


66 OU furnish the money, and 
, I’ll furnish the experience,” 
proposed an electrical man 
once, “and we’ll show ’em how to do 
_ things around here.” So J. C. Rush 
furnished the money. He got the 
experience soon afterward, when he 
had to take over the business in or- 
der to protect his investment. 

That is how Mr. Rush came to en- 
ter the electrical business in Hot 
Springs, Ark., twenty years ago. He 
still is in the electrical business— 
because he likes it and because he 
makes money. He was a successful 
real estate man with little thought 
of ever doing anything else when 
that electrician made him the propo- 
sition that turned his attention to 
the electrical field. If his partner 
had told him that it required 300 
watts to make a conduit, he probably 
would have believed it! That’s how 
much he knew about the business he 
was financing. 

Ignorance may be bliss, ordi- 
narily; but when you have money 
tied up in it the bliss is rather un- 
comfortable. So when Rush realized 
that it was up to him either to learn 
the electrical business or lose his 
investment he chose the former. 
Even before his partner threw up 
the sponge, Mr. Rush made frequent 
visits to the shop and watched the 
other figure costs and place orders. 
It was not long before he could order 
the simpler stuff himself. By the 
time the partner left, Mr. Rush was 
able to handle the merchandising 
end of the business fairly well. 
what he didn’t know about the shop, 
he learned as fast as study would 
teach him. 

“I always did like selling,” Mr. 
Rush said, “so it did not take long 
for me to fall right in with the mer- 
chandising end of the business. 
The more technical part I picked up 


By ROGER McDONALD 


gradually, by studying my stock and 
books and magazines on the subject.” 
The result is that Mr. Rush has 
built up a business, under the name 
of Rush Brothers, that is exceptional 
for a town the size of Hot Springs. 
You see few city shops its equal. 
He does some contracting; he sells 
appliances, and he has a big fixture 
business; he makes money from all 
of them. For personal reasons Mr. 
Rush would not allow his volume of 
business to be quoted, but you will 
hunt through the whole South and 
back again before you find a store 
that makes more actual profit in a 
town no bigger than Hot Springs. 


Located on the Main Street 


His business occupies a building 
with a frontage of forty-three feet 
on Central Avenue, the city’s main 
street. It extends back seventy- 
eight feet, and has a basement. He 
declares that he needs considerably 
more space to adequately take care 
of his business. 


Seana 


No Skip-Stops in Rush’s 
20 Years of Profit- 
Taking 


“There are practices in the 
electrical industry as well as 
in many other fields that 
cause uneasiness and dissat- 
isfaction from time to time, 
but there is always a way to 
make money selling elec- 
trical merchandise and serv- 
ice if you go after it strongly 
enough,” says J. C. Rush who 
went into the business as a 
novice, and who has yet to 
see his first year without an 
actual profit from his store 
and shop. 





























The building is a sort of show 
spot in the industrial side of Hot 
Springs. The entire front is of 
glass, with the exception of the 
framing and a narrow strip above 
and below the glass windows. The 
store is divided into two sections; 
the fixtures on one side and the ap- 
pliances and the general merchan- 
dise on the other. Brilliant illumi- 
nation at night, shining on the ex- 
ceptionally neat interior of both 
departments and in the display win- 
dows makes a spot that everyone 
who passes sees. In fact, Mr. Rush 
credits his display facilities with a 
large part of his sales. 

The store has seventy feet of win- 
dow display space. Strange, when 
there are only 48 feet of frontage to 
the store, you say? Well, he is so 
certain that window displays pay a 
big return on the investment of time 
and money that he has leased space 
from the store adjoining his, which 
happens to be occupied by the public 
service company. 

“I try to change the display in my 
windows about once a week,” ex- 
plained Mr. Rush. “In that way 
nothing ever gets stale to the pas- 
sers-by. They always stop and look, 
for they have something new to in- 
terest them.” 

The store is exceptionally neat, 
Mr. Rush believing that the psy- 
chological effect of a dirty store dis- 
pels trade to the extent of thousands 
of dollars a year. Neatness encour- 
ages buying, and it looks as if many 
electrical contractors who carry 
merchandise too, are losing a lot of 
business for the reason that they do 
not put themselves in the place of a 
woman customer when they arrange 
the interior of the store. They think 
too much of the workshop while they 
are preparing a reception for the 
refined woman prospect. 
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Of the three major divisions in 
the business — fixtures, appliances, 
contracting—each does about a third 
of the volume; and each returns a 
satisfactory margin of profit. Al- 
though Mr. Rush declares that he 
makes more money from fixtures 
than from either of the other lines, 
this may be because his interest runs 
more to fixtures than to the other 
departments, for it does. 

One entire half of the store is 
segregated for fixtures, for correct 
lighting is a sort of hobby of his. 
It grates against his nerves to see 
a bare nitrogen light in use where 
it comes in contact with a person’s 
vision. And because 
of this feeling, he 
has sold his city on 
proper lighting. 
Unlike the clothing 
clerk in a men’s 
store who sells more 
by telling the public 
to dress well and 
succeed, and that 
proper dress is an 
index to character, 
then greets a pro- 
spective customer in 


shirt sleeves, Mr. 
Rush does _ not 
preach covered lights 


and then use _ ni- 
trogen bulbs in his 
own establishment. 
There is not a bulb in his entire 
fixture department but which is 
either frosted or protected by a 
bowl. Neither are there any open 
lights in use in any part of the 
store. He teaches his prospective 
customers by example. 

The Rush store sells a large num- 
ber of appliances on the strength of 
the interior and the window dis- 
plays. From the outside a person 
may see the entire fixture display, 
and it may likewise be seen from 
the appliance side of the store. Peo- 
ple are encouraged to visit the fix- 
tures department, whether they want 
to buy or not, and the result is that 
the place makes a number of “spur 
of the moment” sales to people who 
did not come to buy but made up 
their mind after seeing something 
on display that attracted their atten- 
tion. Mr. Rush sells a great deal of 
merchandise to visitors in Hot 
Springs in this manner, and he does 
a considerable mail-order business 
with customers who began buying 
their fixtures on these little informal 
visits to the shop. 


Store frontage 43 ft.; show window 70 ft. Hs 
How? Rush rents the window space of the adjoining store. 


The fixture stock turns about two 
and a half times a year. 

In handling appliances, Mr. Rush 
prefers to do his own selling with 
his force. In speaking of manufac- 
turers and jobbers who send sales 
forces into a dealer’s territory to 
help him put on a special drive on 
some particular item, he said: “No 
doubt these salesmen are good at 
their jobs, and they probably could 
sell more appliances than my men 
could; but there’s another way of 
looking at the thing. The special 


salesmen remain in town probably 
We are 
They go out and 


for a week, and are gone. 
here all the time. 





Gy WW pera: 


call on our regular customers, as our 
representatives. What they say, we 
are honor-bound to back up. If we 
don’t, customers wonder how it is 
that we allow men to work for us 
who are not reliable in what they 
promise. I do not mean that the 
average special salesman makes mis- 
representations, but some of them 
do; and one can do more harm than 
we can remedy in a year. We prefer 
to handle the situation in our own 
way with our own men. We believe 
we do better for ourselves and for 
the manufacturer in the long run.” 


Makes Good Use of Telephone 


Mr. Rush believes that house-to- 
house selling is an excellent thing 
for the smaller city as well as the 
large, and he is making money doing 
it. However, he finds his telephone 
even more important, in the matter 
of selling, than house-to-house calls. 

“We keep our telephones working 
overtime,” he said, “in selling in 
every department, selling to old cus- 
tomers as well as to new ones. When 
we have a special drive on any par- 


ticular appliance or article, instead 
of going out from house-to-house, 
blindly, we sit down and call up all 
the people whom we think would be 
interested and make appointments. 
Then the outside man has something 
definite upon which to work. He 
makes fewer calls and a consider- 
ably greater percentage of sales. We 
sell appliances by telephone; we sell 
fixtures; we even close contracts by 
telephone. It is difficult to over- 
work it.” 

Rush contracting is a little differ- 
ent to that of the average electrical 
shop. Instead of working overtime 
trying to get contracts for wiring 
new homes and 
public buildings, he 
lets that kind of 
business “ride”; be- 
cause he declares 
that competition 
makes it impossible 
to do such a job as 
he likes to do it and 
have a sufficient 
margin of profit left. 
Instead, he finds re- 
wiring of old houses 
a highly profitable 
field. “‘Whenever we 
have an emergency 
call to come out and 
repair a break in the 
wiring, we often 
find that the job 
was done improperly in the first 
place and that a complete re-wiring 
is really necessary before the job is 
right. We tell the owner so, and in 
this way we get most of our con- 
tracting,’ Mr. Rush explained. 


Rentals Build Sales 


The Rush store does a consider- 
able transient business. It is esti- 
mated that 150,000 people visit Hot 
Springs each year; and Rush directs 
not a small amount of attention to 
these people. One of the most profit- 
able business sources with the visi- 
tors is his fan rental department. 
This runs into hundreds of dollars 
a month during the summer. 

He sells a considerable number to 
people who first rent them and then 


decide to keep them. After a fan 
has been in use for three or four 
weeks, then he sells it at a reduced 


price, but always at a figure that 


represents more than the original 
selling price when added to the 
rental. And it is a fact that Rush 
has yet to show a loss for any single 
year. 
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A real estate company, a building com- 
pany, a department store, an electric rail- 
way company and an electrical manufac- 
turer co-operated with the Tokyo Electric 





Company in putting over Japan’s first 
“Home Electric.” In keeping with a Jap- 
anese custom of dedicating every public 
building, the Home was blessed by a Shinto 














priest, as shown in center picture. At the 
right is shown the committee, in attendance 
at the opening luncheon consisting of dried 
cuttlefish and sake. 





Japan Exhibits First “Home Electric” 


Modern Home Movement Under Way in Flowery Kingdom— 
Dedicated with Ancestral Rites 


By F. D. FAGAN 


Advisor of Tokyo Electric Company, Kawasaki, Japan 


FEW months after the Septem- 
ber, 1923, catastrophe in Tokyo 
and Yokohama, a Home Elec- 

trical for Tokyo was suggested. A 
committee was appointed by the sales- 
manager of the Tokyo Electric Com- 
pany, and work of securing funds, 
etc., was started at once. As there 
was no organized association of either 
dealers or lighting committees, the 
committee had to seek other support, 
-if the Home Electrical was to be other 
than a “one-company” affair. After 
an investigation, a real estate com- 
pany, a building company, a depart- 
ment store, an electric-railway com- 
pany, an electrical manufacturer, and 
a lamp company agreed to build and 
furnish complete a two-story com- 
bination Japanese and foreign-style 
six-room house, half the rooms to be 
furnished in the native fashion, and 
the other half according to Western 
ideas. 

Land was supplied by the realty 
company in a new and exclusive sec- 
tion of one of Tokyo’s suburbs and 
work commenced. 


Home Blessed by Shinto Priest 


On June 12, I was informed that 
the Home Electrical was to be 
blessed by a priest. This ceremony 
is similar to laying a corner stone 
and takes place in a home or build- 
ing on the day the rafters supporting 
the roof are put in place. 

When the committee representing 
all the companies interested in the 
Home Electrical arrived at the house 
it was being prepared for the cere- 


mony. 


In the center of the roof was a 
sort of flag staff from which a few 
strings of white paper were hung. 
A shinto priest brought to the house 
fresh fruit, vegitables, cakes, sake or 
wine, and a large branch of a tree 
on which was placed a number of 
small squares of paper. The priest, 
clothed in a bright golden kimono 
robe, called the committee to the 


house, where he read from a manu- 
script a prayer to the God of Ances- 
try. The fruit, etc., was placed in 
the house as an offering to the god 
for the future prosperity of the 
tenants of the house. 

After the reading the priest swept 
the air around him with the branch 
of a tree which was to drive out all 
evil spirits, another manuscript was 
read and the sweeping repeated. Fol- 
lowing the priest’s prayers, each 
member of the committee offered up 
a silent prayer and placed a branch 
of a tree in the center of the table. 

A Home Electrical is new to Japan 
but I believe this is only the begin- 
ning of a better relation between 
Japanese contractors and central sta- 
tions. 





QO. D. Young and F. M. Feiker to Head 


Nationwide Census of Retailers 


NATION-WIDE census of retail- 

ers of all kinds, undertaken to 
determine the distribution costs of 
industries in general, is proposed by 
a sponsoring committee which has 
been charged with the formulation of 
a plan for the survey. This plan will 
be submitted to Congress, which is 
expected to authorize the census, 
making the committee an integral 
part of the Department of Com- 
merce under Secretary Hoover, who, 
it is said, is strongly in favor of the 
project. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and a member of the Dawes 
Commission and the reparations com- 
mittee, will be chairman of the pro- 
posed mercantile census committee. 
F. M. Feiker, former editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, for three years 
Secretary Hoover’s assistant in the 
reorganization of the Department of 
Commerce, and now vice-president of 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment, will be vice-chairman and in 
active charge of the work. The com- 
mittee will have headquarters in 
New York. 

If distribution costs of various 
products can be lowered, it is be- 
lieved that wholesale and_ retail 
prices will be lowered, as well as the 
ultimate price to the consumer. This 
can be done, it is felt, by eliminating 
waste in distribution. Since the 
Government and industry at large 
have but little data on distribution 
costs, the census is proposed. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover is reported to favor the cen- 
sus plan, stating that it will effect 
a more orderly marketing of prod- 
ucts, will give business men a basis 
for the shaping of business policies, 
will lengthen the life of business 
concerns, and will make employment 
more constant. The work will aiso 
aid in impressing upon the public 
that business is a service institution 
and is entitled to a fair profit. 
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Answers to Questions on the Code 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems — 
Nationally Known Authority Answers the Ques- 


tions of “Electrical Merchandising’s’ 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


9 


Readers 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 


Location of Switch When 
Wires Enter Coal Bin 


QUESTION: What are the require- 
ments when service enters a coal 
bin? Should entrance switch be 
placed in bin, making it necessary to 
climb over ten or twelve tons of 
coal? 


ANSWER: Code rule 405-a covers the 
point raised. This rule reads: “A 
switchboard, or an approved cabinet 
containing a switch, shall be placed at 
the nearest readily accessible point to 
the entrance of the wires, and within 


the building.” The words “nearest 
readily accessible point” define, in 


rather broad language, the location of 
the service switch. It is the intent of 
the rule that the amount of service 
wires inside the building and unpro- 
tected by the service fuse be kept at a 
minimum, but it is also the intent of 
the rule that the service switch be 
readily accessible. A service switch 
located in a coal bin is not readily ac- 
cessible and would violate the Code 
rule. The location of the switch should 
be changed to some other place in the 
building where it could be installed in 
full conformity to the rules, or if this 
cannot be done a free passageway to 
the service switch should, if practica- 
ble, be provided. In case neither of 
these expedients is possible the in- 
spection department will undoubtedly 
grant permission to locate the switch 
at some point further in the building 
beyond the coal bin. 


Use of Armored Cable 
on Service Wires 


QUESTION: Can “BX” be used for 
the service wires of a residence? 
The BX comes out under the eaves 
where the rain will not affect it. It 
has an approved service head. 


ANSWER: While the Code accepts 
service wires carried into a_ building 
through porcelain bushings, it implies 
that if the wires are in metal, rigid 
conduit should be used. In fact, the 
Code recommends, in the note to Rule 
404-a, the use of conduit. It is not good 
practice to use “BX” on any part of 
the service before it reaches the serv- 
ice fuse. “BX” is not waterproof; the 
metal covering does not have any great 
carrying capacity, is not so apt to hold 
m any are which might result from a 
ground or short and it does not offer 
the same mechanical protection as is 


afforded by rigid conduit. Many locali- 
ties prohibit, by local rules, the use of 
armored cable in any part of the serv- 
ice run. 


Joining of Conduit 
in Couplings 


QUESTION: Is there any rule in the 
Code which requires that conduit be 
screwed into couplings until the ends 
of the conduits butt together? 


ANSWER: As far as the writer knows 
there is no Code rule which specifically 
states that conduits must butt together 
in a coupling. However, this is one of 
the necessities of good conduit con- 
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How ConpbDuItTs SHOULD JOIN TOGETHER 
IN A FINISHED COUPLING 





struction, so self-evident that it has 
never been made the subject of a Code 
ruling. It comes in the same category 
as the reaming of conduit. There is 
no rule which requires the reaming of 
a short piece of conduit cut from a 
standard length, but this should and is 
always done in good work. The accom- 
panying sketch shows how the conduit 
should appear in a finished coupling. 
With the ends of the conduit reamed 
and butted together a fish wire can be 
inserted or a wire pushed through the 
conduit with little liability of interfer- 
ence to the fish wire or injury to the 
wire braid. 


Protection of Transformers 
on Inside Installations 


QUESTION: We expect to add to our 
present steam driven generating 
plant two rotary converters. Is it 
necessary to enclose the transform- 
ers, used in connection~with the ro- 
tary converters, in fireproof vaults? 


ANSWER: Rule 5005-b reads: “Trans- 
formers shall not be installed in build- 
ings other than stations or sub-stations 
except by special permission of the in- 
spection department. Where such per- 
mission has been granted * * * shall 


be contained in an enclosure 
resisting material * * *.” It will be 
noted that the rule differentiates be- 
tween transformers in stations and 
those located in other buildings and, if 
located in a station or sub-station, no 
fireproof enclosure is required. The 
Code gives no definition of a sub-sta- 
tion. A sub-station of a lighting or 
power company is generally self-evi- 
dent, but when high tension apparatus 
is installed in the engine room of a 
mercantile building, for instance, it be- 
comes necessary to comply with cer- 
tain conditions in order to class the in- 
stallation as a sub-station. Protection 
from the fire and life standpoint are 
the basis of the Code rules. If the loca- 
tion in which the high tension appa- 
ratus is to be placed is of fireproof 
construction and the apparatus is 
properly located and arranged then the 
damage from the burning out of the 
transformers or the failure of the cir- 
cuit breakers or other apparatus is re- 
duced to a minimum. If the location 
of the high tension apparatus is such 
that access to it cannot be readily ob- 
tained by unauthorized persons, and if 
the provisions to obtain this protection 
are of such a nature that their perma- 
nence is guaranteed, then the installa- 
tion could be classed as a sub-station 
and the rules would not require the en- 
closing of the transformers. 


of fire- 


Location of Fuse on 
Motor Circuit 


QUESTION: Where wiring a 25-hp., 
220-volt, d.c. motor which is to be 
fed from a set of 700,000 c. m. cables 
running along the ceiling in conduit, 
is it necessary to place a fuse at 
the ceiling where the motor circuit 
taps on to the feeders? 


ANSWER: Rule 808 d of the National 
Electric Code covers this case. This 
rule reads: “Automatic overload pro- 
tective devices may be omitted at the 
point where 


conductors carrying the 
current of only one motor are con- 
nected to the mains, provided their 


current carrying capacity is at least 
one-third that of the mains, the length 
of the conductors between the mains and 
the motor protective devices is not 
greater than fifteen feet and they are 
suitably protected from mechanical in- 
jury.” It will be noted that where the 
motor leads are one-third the carry- 
ing capacity of the feeders and where 
these wires are not over fifteen feet 
long and are suitably protected from 
mechanical injury no fuse is required 
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at the point where the tap is made. A 
25-hp. d.c. motor of the voltage stated 
will take normal running current of 
about ninety-four amp. On the basis 
of 110 per cent carrying capacity the 
mains feeding the motor would have 
to carry 103 amp. This would require 
a 1/0 wire. A 1/0 wire has a carry- 
ing capacity of 125 amp. A _ 700,000 
c.m. cable has a carrying capacity of 
500 amp. One-third of this is 167 amp. 
In this case, the size of wire required 
by the motor would not have sufficient 
carrying capacity to bring it within the 
provisions of the above noted rule. It 
would be necessary, therefore, either to 
install fuses at the point where the tap 
is made or the motor leads would have 
to be increased to a capacity sufficient 
for 167 amperes, or a 000 wire. The 
exception made in this case to the gen- 
eral rule of fusing is based on the fact 
that the motor is protected from over- 
load by the motor fuses. The compara- 
tively short leads from the ceiling to 
the motor protective devices need be 
protected only against short circuits or 
grounds which might occur in the con- 
duit running from the ceiling to the 
motor switch. As there will always be 
back of. these leads a fuse or circuit 
breaker with a capacity of not more 
than 300 per cent of the capacity of 
the leads and as a short or ground is 
of only few seconds duration and not 
sufficiently long to endanger the insu- 
lation of the wires, these wires can be 
considered as amply safeguarded by 
the protection afforded. 


Identifying Ground 
Neutral on Circuits 


QUESTION: Is it necessary to indi- 
cate the grounded neutral on serv- 
ices of two-or three-wire? Article 
601-b only mentions circuits to be 
indicated. 


ANSWER: The word “circuit” as used 
in this rule is apparently intended to 
mean circuits in general and is not in- 
tended to apply to branch circuits 
alone. The service wires, when of No. 8 
or smaller, should be identified, as 
should all mains, sub-mains, and meter 
loops of No. 8 and smaller. It is quite 
important for the proper carrying out 


3-Phase transformers 


of the marked wire system to have all 
wires identified where practicable, and 
it is especially important that the serv- 
ice wires be so marked that when they 
are connected to the company’s lines 
the identified or grounded wire of the 
house wiring system will be connected 
to the grounded wire of the trans- 
former secondary. The use of marked 
wires is also important at the meter 
loops and particularly at meter loops 
where four wires, or both sides of the 
circuit, are left out for the meter con- 
nection. With the service grounded in 
the building an incorrect connection to 
the wires from the pole would result in 
a dead short and probably a fire. With 
the reversal of the wires at the meter 
the polarities in the building would be 
completely reversed. The marked wire 
should be used on both two and three 
wire services. 


Soldering of Wire on 
Ground Clamp 


QUESTION: In attaching a ground 
wire to a ground clamp is it neces- 
sary to solder the wire to the clamp? 


ANSWER: Some types of ground 
clamps are so designed that the wire 
must be soldered to the clamp. Other 
types are so designed that the wire is 
clamped or fastened under binding 
screws. Those clamps approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for use 
without soldering are as follows: 


Gillette Vibber Company (Aluminum 
steel types); Federal Electric Company 
(Securing gas pipe to outlet box); 
Fairmount Electric Company, “Vogel”; 
R. A. Schmidt; Geo. Heinman & Com- 
pany; Cameron Appliance Company 
(Type A); Reliable Electric Company; 
Cowles Electric Company (Type D); 
Veco Mfg. Company. 


Disconnecting Conductors 
at Entrance Switch 


QUESTION: Should the neutral wire 
be tapped off at entrance switch or 
only the live side broken on two-wire 
grounded services? 


ANSWER: Rule 405 b of the National 
Electric Code says: “The service 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PosSsIBLE SHORT CIRCUIT THROUGH NEUTRAL GROUND 


switch * * * shall disconnect all con- 
ductors of the circuit; provided, how- 
ever, that where the switch, fuses and 
meter are combined in an approved de- 
vice or compact combination of such 
devices having no live parts or wiring 
exposed and which is capable of being 
sealed or locked, * * * the switch blade 
may be omitted in any grounded con- 
ductor if other means is_ provided 
within the cabinet for disconnecting 
such conductor.” There are on the 
market a number of meter test devices 
designed in accordance with the speci- 
fications of this rule and approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. On 
2-wire services the switch is single-pole 
and only the live wire is broken. On 
3-wire services the switch is double- 
pole, the two outside wires only being 
broken. In all of these switches the 
neutral main is carried into a terminal 
from which it can be disconnected by 
the loosening of a screw or screws thus 
forming a “disconnecting means.” The 
neutral “load” is also connected to a 
standard terminal. Where these ap- 
proved meter test devices are not used 
the service switch must disconnect “all 
the conductors of the circuit.” A two- 
pole switch must be used on 2-wire 
services and a three-pole switch on 
3-wire services. The use of the ordinary 
single-pole knife switch on 2-wire sery- 
ices, or a two-pole knife switch on 
3-wire services with the neutral wires 
tapped together is a violation of the 
Code rule quoted. 


Trouble on Factory Motor 
Circuit Affects Nearby 
Residential Ground 


QUESTION: A small residence was re- 
cently wired using the marked-wire 
system and having the neutral wire 
grounded inside the building in ac- 
cordance with the Code. In a fac- 
tory building next door trouble oc- 
curred on a large motor circuit, and 
when this trouble occurred the 
ground wire in the residence became 
red hot. What caused this? 


ANSWER: The motor in this case was 


probably a three-phase motor. It is 
quite customary with lighting compa- 
nies where both sets of transformers 
are on the same pole to use the same 
ground wire for grounding the second- 
aries of both the three-phase power 
system and the single-phase lighting 
system. If the motor trouble resulted 
in the grounding of one of the three- 
phase wires to the conduit of a 
grounded conduit system this occur- 
rence could be explained as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. When the 
three-phase motor circuit grounded, 
current flowed through the conduit, the 
ground wire, the water pipe system to 
the street, through the water pipe run- 
ning into the residence and _ then 
through the wire connecting this water 
pipe to the neutral service wire. 
Thence back to the secondary of the 
three-phase transformers. In other 
words, the three-phase circuit was 
short-circuited through the neutral 
grounding wire in the residence with 
the result that this wire was over- 
heated. 
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Common Radio Troubles 


and How to Remedy Them 


Testing for Open Circuits and Short Circuits—Causes of Squealing and Howling in 
Audio-Frequency Amplifiers—Correct Values for “C” Batteries 


Editor’s Note—The following 
article is abstracted from “Practical 
Radio,” just off the press of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
publishers of books for “Electrical 
Merchandising.” It is published in 
the belief that the pointers on 
“trouble shooting” will enable the 
radio department to render better 
service to set owners. 


source of trouble is in the radio 

receiving set or whether it is 
external, light the vacuum tubes and 
use the telephone receivers in order to 
find out, first whether noises of inter- 
ference are present. If the filament 
fails to light or flickers, there is an 
open circuit or a loose connection in the 
filament circuit. In the order of com- 
mon occurrence the fault may be at the 
“A” battery terminals, the spring con- 
tacts in the tube socket, the rheostat, 
or the tube terminals. 

If the reception is clear it is ad- 
visable to postpone the testing until 
poor results are again experienced. If 
interference is present, disconnect the 
lead-in wire from the antenna and the 
ground wire when the vacuum tubes 
are lighted with no change in the set- 
tings. If the noise then disappears, 
the trouble is either in the antenna to 
ground circuit, or is due to some 
form of external interference. Antenna 
trouble may be located by inspection. 
Look over the system to make sure that 
there is no contact anywhere between 
the antenna or lead-in and any nearby 
object such as a tree, building, guy 
wire, or telephone line, and that the 
lead-in is insulated from the building at 
the place of entry. Leaky insulators 
or a break in an insulated (covered) 


lead-in wire will also prove trouble- 
some, 


Ts DETERMINE whether the 


Testing Ground Connection 


To test the effectiveness of the 
ground connection, tune in the “whistle” 
of some station and then tap the ground 
binding post several times with a 
finger. If the ground is poor, a decided 
variation in the pitch of the “whistle” 
will be noticed as the binding post is 
tapped. It is well to examine occa- 
Slonally the clamp which is used to 


By J.S. MOYER and J. F. WOSTREL 








*“*Practical Radio’’ 


Including the Testing of Radio 
Receiving Sets 


It is the object of this book to 
present the fundamentals of radio so 
simply and clearly that any person of 
average training will be able to read, 
understand and apply them. Chapter 
headings are: 

What Is Radio? An explanation 

The Antenna 

Radio Electricity Explained 

Crystal Receiving Sets 

Vacuum Tube Receiving Sets 

Sources of Electricity for Tubes 

Audio-Frequency Amplification 

Radio-Frequency Amplification 

Selection, Operation and Care of 

Radio Receiving Sets 

Radio Transmission 

Construction and Testing of Sets 

Troubles and Their Remedies 

The Future of Radio 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


Publishers of Books for 
“Electrical Merchandising” 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Price: $1.75 























attach the ground wire to the ground 
connection and to scrape it clean if it 
gets corroded. 

Noises resulting from trouble in the 
receiving set would be rather difficult 
to locate were it not for the fact that 
certain faults produce characteristic 
sounds. This narrows the search from 
a complete test to an examination of 
but a few circuits. 

* * * * 

After the antenna, ground, and fila- 

ment circuits have been found in work- 


ing order, the tester may often save 
much time by going over all the ter- 
minals and binding posts to make cer- 
tain that there are no loose connec- 
tions. Poor or loose connections may be 
detected by tapping the wiring with a 
pencil and listening in on the telephone 
receivers. An increase in noise when 
a wire is tapped shows the presence 
of a faulty connection in that wire. A 
condenser which is short-circuited from 
any way whatever will show a flow of 
current when tested. Soldering flux 
between the sheets of a fixed mica con- 
denser is a common source of trouble. 
When a short circuit occurs between 
two wires which should not have any 
part in common, a testing current will 
find a path through the short. To test 
the plate circuit, first check the plate 
battery voltage, then light the tubes 
and disconnect one of the “B” bat- 
tery wires, touching it several times 
to its terminal. If a series of clicks is 
heard in the telephone receivers, the 
plate circuit is complete, but if no 
clicks are heard, there is an open some- 
where in the circuit. Telephone re- 
ceivers may be tested by touching the 
tips of the cord to the terminals of a 
dry cell. If no clicks are heard the 
circuit is open. 


Check Circuits with Wiring Diagram 


Before a home-made receiving set is 
tried out it is best to check each branch 
circuit in the set with the wiring dia- 
gram. When one branch is verified, 
mark the corresponding circuit on the 
diagram with colored ink or crayon so 
that the tracing process may be sim- 
plified. At the time the checking is 
being done, see that all connections are 
firm and clean; that contact is not pre- 
vented by insulation of a wire caught 
under a terminal or binding post; that 
no wires are touching; that there is no 
extra wiring which does not appear on 
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the diagram and that no part of any 
insulated wire has any _ concealed 
breaks. Take each vacuum tube out of 
its socket and make certain that the 
tube terminals and the spring contacts 
in the socket are clean; if the springs 
are not making contact, bend them in 
the proper direction to increase the 
pressure against the tube terminals. 


* * * * 


Weak reception, accompanied by a 
rasping, scratchy, fuzzy noise may be 
caused by a telephone condenser, or by 
a grid condenser, which does not have 
enough capacity. The connection of 
the grid return of the detector vacuum 
tube to the positive terminal of its 
filament is a remedy in some cases. An 
oscillating receiving set acts in this 
manner and the remedy here is simple, 
being merely a reduction of regenera- 
tion. If too much feed-back is still 
present, even after the control dial 
is in its minimum position, it is neces- 
sary to try one or more of the follow- 
ing expedients—less “B” battery volt- 
age on the tickler coil, or a grid leak 
having less resistance. Curiously 
enough, the same trouble is caused 
when the amount of feed back is too 
small. The feed-back can be increased 
by adding more turns to the tickler 
coil, or by using a larger plate variom- 
eter or a coupling condenser. If the 
volume decreases as the tickler coup- 
ling is increased, the feed-back is re- 
versed and acts in the wrong direction. 
Interchanging the tickler connections 
is the solution for this trouble. 


* * * * 


In home-made receiving sets the con- 
structor discovers very frequently, 
upon the first trial, that the audio-fre- 
quency ampiifier does not function 
properly, or, in other words, it does 
not amplify. The most common cause 
of this is an open circuit in the sec- 
ondary winding of one of the trans- 
formers. Such a fault cannot be re- 
paired by the amateur, so that if the 
manufacturer does not have any repair 
service, it is necessary to get a new 
transformer. A cheap transformer may 
not give any voltage amplification at 
all, being merely a form of coupler. 
It has been found that a poor unit may 
even step down the voltage so that the 
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Fic. 2—WIRING DIAGRAM FOR FoOUR-TUBE REFLEX RECEIVING SET 





amplifier acts as a_ very efficient 
reducer. 

There is no standard method of 
marking transformer terminals so the 
experimenter is often in doubt as to the 
proper connections. The outside lead 
of the secondary winding should be con- 
nected to the grid of the amplifier tube, 
and the inside lead of the secondary to 
the negative terminal of the “A” bat- 
tery. The grid leads should be as short 
as possible and should not be run near 
the plate leads. Howling is often due 
to long and carelessly arranged leads. 
If the amplifier oscillates at a frequency 
above audibility, no noise is heard, but 
the amplification is poor. A 0.001 
microfarad fixed condenser connected 
between the grid and filament of the 
second audio-frequency stage wiil pre- 
vent this action and often will improve 
reception even when there is no howl- 
ing. It is best to try the primary wind- 
ing connections both ways, that is, con- 
nect them one way and note the results, 
and then notice if any improvement is 
gained when the connections are re- 
versed. Grounding the cores of trans- 
formers will reduce capacity effects. 

Sometimes poor signals are the re- 
sult of a short circuit in the trans- 
former due to leakage paths made by 
the effects of corrosive flux used in sol- 
dering. Exhausted batteries will give 
very poor amplification. Although an 
exact value of “B” voltage is not es- 
sential, the amplifier is very sensitive 
to changes in voltage after the voltage 
has dropped considerably. A negative 
voltage having a maximum value of 
about 1.0 volt may be applied to the 
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grid by connecting the grid-return wire 
to the negative terminal of the “A” 
battery. Up to about 40 volts in the 
plate circuit this method is satisfactory, 
but beyond that a greater value of neg- 
ative voltage is needed. This may be 
obtained by means of a “C” battery 
which is connected in the grid-return 
wire with the negative terminal toward 
the grid. Approximately one volt of 
“C” battery may be used for each 10 to 
15 volts of “B” battery above the value 
of 40 volts. Ordinarily not more than 
6 volts of “C” battery or 100 volts of 
“B” battery should be used. 

To get the best results from vacuum 
tubes, they should be placed in such an 
order that the best one is in the first 
stage, while the poorest one is in the 
last stage. The testing of the tubes 
can be done by trying them out, one 
after another, in the first stage of 
amplification, with the other stages cut 
out. The vacuum tube giving best 
results should be left in the first stage, 
and then the remaining tubes should be 
tested in the second stage, with the first 
stage working, and so on. 

Trouble with the radio-frequency 
amplifying stages, in the receiving set 
of an amateur, usually is the result of 
faulty arrangement, and _ improper 
design. Under this heading may be in- 
cluded the use of condensers having 
high losses, not enough inductance in 
the primary and secondary of the vario 
coupler, tubes not suitable for radio- 
frequency amplification, high resistance 
leads, grid leads too long and placed too 
near the plate leads, jacks in the radio- 
frequency circuits, the use of regenera- 
tion (either tickler coil or plate vari- 
ometer) in the radio-frequency stages, 
and the choice of unsuitable transform- 
ers. Other causes, which are common 
to any kind of receiving apparatus, are, 
a short-circuited lightning arrester, 
loose connections in the antenna, a 
poor ground or high-resistance connec- 
tions, loose connections or short cir- 
cuits in the secondary of the detector, 
dirty or weak tube contacts, an open in 
the stabilizing circuit, leakage due to 
the use of corrosive flux in soldering, 
voorly soldered joints, and exhausted 
batteries. 

An oscillating circuit in a receiver 
may often be located by the howl which 
is apparent when the hand is brought 
near that circuit. Such oscillations 
may be prevented by the use of proper 
by-pass condensers and by arranging 
the apparatus so that feed-back is de- 
creased. 
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Window Displays and Store Arrangement 
Boost Sales for the Thomas Day Company 


California Dealer, with Three Successful Appliance 
Stores, Makes Use of These Factors in Merchandising 


HE serpent required only his 

own persuasive tongue to bring 
about the first sale on record— 

and good salesmen will undoubtedly 
go on indefinitely making sales with 
no more effective background than a 
soap-box. There is, indeed, nothing 
which will replace the personal ele- 
ment of service—but it is one of the 
modern improvements of this cen- 
tury that proper attention is at last 
being paid to the adjuncts of a sale. 
When a business gets beyond the 
one-man stage, it is particularly 
necessary to allow the goods to do 
part of the selling for themselves. 
Here is where the silent salesmen— 
the advertisement, the window dis- 
play, the effective store arrangement 
enter. The modern department store 
sale today is ninety per cent of it 
due to these three elements and only 
ten per cent due to the personality 
and compelling arguments of the 
clerk behind the counter. The elec- 
trical shop, with its more specialized 
field, depands somewhat more upon 
personal service, but the same rules 
hold good in its case, and here, too, 
window and store arrangement play 
an ever larger part in merchandising. 


Company Appreciates Importance 
of Window Trims and Displays 


The Thomas Day Company, spe- 
cialists in electrical fixtures, with 
however, a complete range of elec- 
trical appliances in its stock ap- 
preciates the importance of planning 
the silent element in the sale—and 
its three branch stores in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Sacramento, 
Calif., are models of their kind in 
the matter of window trims. 

The supervision of windows and 
the arrangement of all display rooms 
of the Oakland store of the Thomas 


Day Company is in the charge of ‘|: 


Kathryn F. Tefft. The entire conduct 
of the store is maintained on a 
definite schedule — advertising, dis- 
Plays and store activities combining 


By C. GRUNSKY 


to make a united impression upon 
prospective customers. 

Undoubtedly the feature which at- 
tracts most attention to this estab- 
lishment and makes it stand out in 
the memory of customers and 
passers-by alike, is that of window 
decoration. No effort has been 
spared to make the pictures thus 
presented both beautiful and sales- 
compelling. Windows are changed 
once a week. This period, in Mrs. 
Tefft’s opinion, is none too long to 
rive the public the full impression 
of the window, whereas, on the other 
hand, a longer continuance of the 
same grouping would tend to become 
monotonous and would create an im- 
pression of not being progressive. 


When Possible, Windows Connect 
with Special Events 


Wherever possible, an effort is 
made to tie the window in with some 
local or national event. Holidays, 





i ssi Ste ei 


pany, Oakland, Cal., gets 
lccal profits and national at- 
tention. 


l 
| 
| Why the Thomas Day Com- | 
| 
| 


| Advertising, displays and 
_ store activities are co-ordi- 

nated to make a unified im- 
| pression upon the customers. 

Window displays have a 
dominating center of interest 
to which the eye is first 
attracted. 

News appeal in window 
trims is promoted by tying 
up with every local or nation- | 
al event. | 

The merchandise sells it- 

_ self, because it is properly 

| displayed and arranged, re- 

| ducing the element of per- | 
sonal service: 














such as Thanksgiving or Christmas, 
of course, find their reflection in win- 
dow cards and theme—and follow- 
ing the same idea, attention is called 
to Mother’s Day, Boy’s Weeks and 
other similar occurrences. This not 
only lends a unity to the window as 
a whole, but adds a news interest 
which is fostered by every other ref- 
erence to the event in question. 


Unified Window Gets Better Results 
by Accentuating Interest 


Another principle in window dis- 
plays which is carefully followed by 
Mrs. Tefft is that each display should 
be unified in interest. Each window 
has a center of interest physically, in 
that one point is the highlight 
toward which the eye is first at- 
tracted—and also a center of the in- 
terest in the sense that attention is 
featured upon one appliance. This 
does not mean that there are not 
other articles in the window—but 
they are in the background. Some 
times it is an idea rather than one 
appliance which is featured, as when 
labor saving in the home was used 
as a central theme around which the 
window display was built. 

The interior of the store has re- 
cently been remodeled to bring about 
the utmost convenience for the cus- 
tomer. One of the steps taken was 
to lessen materially the width of the 
first floor selling space. Too large an 
area is a drawback rather than an 
aid in selling, much as too large a 
kitchen makes extra work. With the 
present arrangement, the customer is 
saved steps in examining different 
branches of the stock—and at the 
same time articles of different nature 
are brought close together. This 
offers an opportunity for the sales- 
man to cal] the customer’s attention 
to new goods or special bargains in 
some other line when the original 
sale is completed and often leads to 
an additional order. 

The floor is 


second devoted to 





For Mother’s Day what 
could be more appropriate 
than having a “‘mother”’ in 
the window reading the 
greeting card accompanying 
her gift—a radio set. An 
explanatory card reading 
‘“‘Mother—Give Her the 
World on Mother’s Day— 
Bring It to Her witha Radio 
Set” gave the passers-by the 
message quickly. 


W ouldn’t These 
Windows Sell 
for You, too? 


Whenever possible the 
Thomas Day Company ties 
its windows up with a na. 
tional or local event—or 
even the weather. The one 
at the left was put in when 
fall started. Many varia. 
tions of this display have 
been used by electrical 
dealers but none made the 
human interest situation as 
complete as this one witha 
“‘mother’’ holding the little 
bathrobe in her hand. 


In this “June Bride” win- 
dow, no effort was spared to 
make the display both 
beautiful and sales-compel- 
ling. The “bride” — the 
dominating center of inter- 
est—had her head so turned 
that the attention of the 
window shopper was direc- 
ted to the appliances. 





| 
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radio and to portable lamps. A 
radio set is, of course, kept on the 
first floor, as is also a goodly num- 
ber of floor and table lamps, but 
these are intended as samples rather 
than material for sales. The cus- 
tomer interested in either line is 
taken always to the second floor 
where a more complete selection is 
to be had. The location of the radio 
on the second floor has a number of 
advantages. In the first place, none 
of the valuable ground floor space is 
taken out by a demonstrating room, 
which always has to be in a measure 
shut off and in appearance therefore, 
diminishes the size of the store. 
Customers appreciate the isolation, 
moreover—and feel more at their 
ease when they feel that they are not 
being watched or listened to by 
others who might be attracted by the 
program under way. The advantage 
of keeping the sound of the loud 
speaker from the other display 
rooms is obvious. Softly shaded 
lamps and comfortable chairs serve 
to put the customer completely at 
his ease. 


Fixtures Grouped According to 
Type and Price 


Separate display rooms are pro- 
vided on the third floor for the dis- 
play of fixtures. A special effort has 
been made here to meet the cus- 
tomer’s convenience. Fixtures have 
been grouped according to type and 
price so that the purchaser can see 
the full assortment desired in one 
room, without having to run about 
from one room to the next in order 
to compare different fixtures under 
consideration. In addition, each fix- 
ture is provided with a specially de- 
signed plug which fits into outlets 
provided in the ceiling and walls so 
that every piece can be shown lighted 
in any of the fifteen display rooms. 
This is not only a very flexible sys- 
tem, but permits of varying the ar- 
rangement of the display rooms from 
time to time and does away with the 
stiff appearance of most fixture ex- 
hibits. 

Salesmen are instructed to obtain 
a definite idea from the customer as 
to the type and price range of the 
fixture desired. Articles of this 
quality are then shown, together 
with that just one step higher, an 
endeavor being made of course, to 
sell the better type of goods. The 
old method of showing the best in 
the shop first and then coming down 
to a possible price range for the cus- 
tomer has been discarded. After ex- 


amining the handmade and hand- 
painted articles, the cheaper mate- 
rials often look less attractive than 
they in reality appear when viewed 
alone—and a sale is sometimes lost in 
this way. The “three per cent for 
lighting equipment” slogan is always 
emphasized, as few home owners have 
considered what a small price they 
really do pay for this important 
feature of their home equipment. 

Electric ranges and water heaters 
are also sold on the third floor. A 
model kitchen has been set up, com- 
plete with all details so that a com- 
plete meal can be cooked here with a 
minimum of effort. A demonstrator 
is employed and gives demonstra- 
tions of the operation of the range 
to interested prospects upon appoint- 
ment. To arrange for such a serv- 
ice by appointment makes the cus- 
tomer feel that this is being done es- 
pecially for her benefit, rather than 
that she is merely looking on at a 
public exhibit. In addition it saves 
time on the part of the customer and 
the demonstrator alike, not to men- 
tion the saving in food and other de- 
tails which need not be kept in a 
state of continual preparedness for 
visitors. 

The homebuilder is looked upon as 
an excellent prospect for all types of 
electrical business. In consequence 
a very careful check is kept upon 
building permits taken out in Oak- 
land. These are always printed in 
the newspapers—and are carefully 
recorded each day and entered upon 
a double card system. Letters are 
sent out to all these individuals call- 
ing attention to the importance of 
fixtures in the home and the neces- 
sity for arranging for this detail 


early. Thirty days later, a second 
letter is sent out which makes a more 
definite appeal for the choice of fix- 
tures. All active prospects are placed 
in the hands of salesmen who make 
a personal call. The salesman is 
given one of the cards upon which all 
information as to the details of the 
work and as to what letters have 
been sent out is recorded. On this 
he records his own actions and re- 
ports back each evening to the office, 
where complete records are kept 
upon the duplicate cards. It thus 
is possible to tell at a glance in just 
what situation each prospect now is. 


Encourages Wiring to Pave Way 
for Appliance Sales 


To all those taking out building 
permits of more than $3,000, a series 
of electric cooking and heating let- 
ters are sent. The first of these em- 
phasizes the necessity for adequate 
wiring. This letter is of particular 
interest because the store itself does 
no contracting work. It recognizes, 
however, that there will be no sale 
for electric appliances later unless 
the original wiring job is properly 
done—and it gladly contributes to 
general progress in this field. A sec- 
ond letter calls attention to the actual 
appliances sold by the store. 

A special point is made of assist- 
ing home builders in the planning of 
their electrical installation and 
equipment—and experts from the 
Thomas Day staff are always avail- 
able in the solution of lighting and 
other home problems. This not only 
brings actual later sales of definite 
appliances and fixtures, but is a 
builder of good will which is passed 
on in an ever widening circle. 
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A card reading “Electrical conveniences window intimately with Thanksgiving. To 
for thankful homes,” and a roast turkey in give the window a better balance and color 
the open oven of the range tied up this crepe paper with turkey designs was used 
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“How Money Is Made—or Lost— 


in Housewiring” 


Cleveland Contractors Compare Estimates of Given Job— 
League Compiles Survey of Prevailing Wiring Prices 


Cleveland were recently asked by the officers 

of the Electrical League of Cleveland to estimate 
on a given house wiring job the requirements of which 
were as follows: 


T cieven representative electrical contractors of 


14 ceiling outlets 2 three-way switches 
2 side outlets 1 bell 
4 convenience outlets 1 buzzer 
9 single pole switches 1 transformer 


Each contractor was asked to bid on this job accord- 
ing to his own method of estimating. To secure the 
greatest possible uniformity in bidding, each bell and 
each buzzer was considered as one outlet and this job 
was therefore estimated on a basis of 33 outlets. 

Bids thus obtained ranged from $80 to $167. 

This wide variation in bids, it was assumed, indicated 
that the contractors’ costs, or what they think is their 
costs, vary in about the same proportion. 


Prime Cost Should Not Vary 


Prime cost, that is the cost of labor and material for 
a given job should be no more for Contractor Smith 
than for Contractor Brown and certainly Journeyman 
Jones should install as many outlets a day for Smith 
as for Brown. 

The only cause for any marked variation is in the 
items of overhead expense and profit which must be 


“ 
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Money Is Made in 
Housewiring Work 


1. By knowing what jobs cost 


2. By knowing, not guessing, what the over- 
head expense is 


3. By knowing that a profit must be made | 
on invested capital in addition to overhead | 
expense 
| 4. By adding these three items together to 
determine the selling price of the job 

>». By standing firmly on the quoted price, 
whatever it may be, and realizing that “No” 


is a very important word in the English vocab- 
ulary—and 











6. (Last and most important of all)—By 
setting up a proper organization to handle th‘s 
| class of work promptly, efficiently, and with 
| small gales effort. 

















added to the prime cost but this could not reconcile 
the difference between $80 and $167. 

With these facts in mind the wiring group of the 
League set about to reduce the method of estimating 
costs to the simplest possible factor. Estimating on a 
straight outlet basis, outlets with hardware and service 
added, and estimating all of the items required for a 
job, were discussed at some length. 

Estimating all of the items entering into a job, 
pricing, extending and footing to arrive at the prime 
cost, adding for overhead expense and profit was con- 
sidered a fundamentally sound method of figuring. 
Outlet density for arriving at the number of feet of 
wire per outlet was considered important if a complete 


list of material and labor was to be made up for 
each job. os 


Five Factors Entering Into Estimate 
of House Wiring Cost 


Due to the great amount of time required to make 
up a complete estimate for each job and the difficulty 
of persuading a great majority of contractors to use 
this system, it was thought a more simple system 
should be devised. It was finally agreed that the five 
important factors entering into the cost of house 
wiring, viz.: 


(1) Outlets, 

(2) Hardware, 

(3) Bells, buzzers and transformers, 
(4) Service and 

(5) Inspection, 


should form the basis of cost estimating. 

It was further decided that inasmuch as Inspection, 
Service, and Bells, Buzzers and Transformers were 4 
constant factor within certain limits, some method 
should be arrived at for figuring these items separately 
to further simplify matters. 

Each of the three contracting groups was, therefore, 
asked to estimate the quantity of material and labor 
required to install the outlets only, to complete the 
hardware outlets only, to install the bell, buzzer and 
transformer, to install the service conduit and fittings 
and the inspection fee. The results of their calcula- 
tions are shown in the following table: 


Outlets Group No. | Group No. 2 Group No. 3 
No. 14R.C. wire....... 1,300 ft. $8.45 900ft. $5.62 1,000ft. $6.25 
ys in., Loom............ 200 ft. 3.60 140 ft. 2.52 200ft 3.60 
No. 5} knobs and nails... 250 2.38 300 3.00 300 2.70 
Mp ATCUDOAS osc ec e cs. 250 81 200 65 250 75 
Outlet boxes............ 31 4.03 31 4.34 31 3 a 
Solder, tape and paste... 1.00 ay i am 
Hours of labor.......... 14 19.25 12 16.50 13 17.88 





$39.52 $33.38 $35.9) 
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Outlets Group No. | Group No. 2 Grour No. 3 
Hardware 
Receptacles and plates... 4 $0.80 4 $0.80 4 $1.60 
Single switches.......... 9 2.34 9 2.52 9 2.70 
3-way switches........ 5 Z aan 2 .70 2 85 
Hours of labor.......... 3 4.12 24 3.44 S. 4.12 
$7.98 $7.46 $9.27 
Bell, Buzzer and Trans- 
former 
Comb. bell and buzzer... 1 $0.70 $0.49 | $0.52 
Lbs. of bell wire.... . 5 2 .64 iF 50 2 .70 
Bell transformer...... 1 .70 1 .65 1 wae 
Push buttons........ 2 .18 2 .20 2 18 
Hours of Labor... . 1 1.38 i 1.38 Z 2.93 
$3.60 $3.22 $4.87 
Service 
4 in. conduit............ 10 $0.57 10 $0.65 10 $0.60 
} jin. x 12 in. nipple...... | .06 1 ~t3 1 .07 
} in. Greenfield conduit. . 3 ft .20 3 ft py | 3 ft. ay | 
Greenfield connectors... . Zz .16 y. ae 2 16 
Service Cap... ....... 1 .28 1 .24 1 «22 
eee 1 .24 1 24 1 22 
} in. pipe straps......... Zz .02 z .02 Zz .02 
No. 10H. C. wire... .... 35 .40 34 -43 34 34 
2 circuit polarity board... 1 Ae 1 34 1 51 
6 in. x 6 in. cabinet...... 1 an 1 a 1 30 
15 Amp. Plug Fuses... .. 2 .05 2 .07 2 06 
Service switch........... 1 1.65 1 2-2 1 1 65 
Ground clamp and wire. . 1 .20 1 50 24 
Hours of labor.. . 2 2.25 2 yo Zz yy 
$7.20 $8.41 $7.35 
Inspection 
Perinit........... See ! $2.50 | $2.50 1 $2.50 
Recapitulation 
Bell, 
Buzzer and 
Permit Outlets Hardware Transformer Service 
Group No. l.. Am $2.50 $39.52 $7.99 $3.60 $7.20 
Group No. 2.. Renee 2.50 33.38 7.46 5.22 8.41 
Graun NOG: 3)... 6.5... 2.50 35.65 9.27 4.87 7.35 
MAM co hee aout $7.50 $108.55 $24.72 $11.69 $22.96 
(Cy ae ite $2.50 $36.18 $8.24 $3.89 $7.65 
Average per light outlet $36.18 divided by 33 equals........... Sree $1.09 
Average per hardware outlet $8.24 divided by 15 equals. on 55 


We have now compiled sufficient information to esti- 
mate the cost of a housewiring job with a fair degree 
of accuracy. 

Cost of Typical Job Estimated 


Let us now figure the cost of our typical job in 
accordance with the data which we have compiled. 





1 Permit at $2.50 $2.50 
33 Outlets “1.09 36.18 
15 Hardware Outlets “0.55 8.24 

1 Bell, Buzzer and Transformer 3.89 

1 Service 7.65 

a re $58.46 


Having arrived at the prime of this job of $58.46, 
it doesn’t necessarily follow that all contractors can 
sell this job for the same price. 

It is necessary for each individual contractor to know 
his overhead expense ratio and the net profit desired, 
which must be added to the prime cost to determine 
his selling price. 

For the purpose of quickly estimating a house wiring 
job, the following tables have been compiled: 

TABLE NO. | 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Overhead expense ratio 


ut ae 20 25 30 b ie 

Net profit desired . 5 5 5 5 8 
Permit. Apa $3. 33 $3.58 $3.85 $4.18 $4.55 
ach outlet........ |. 1.45 1.56 1.68 1.82 1.98 
Each hardware outlet... 74 .79 85 .92 1.00 
Bell, buzzer and trans- 

_former............. 5. 20 5.54 5.97 6.45 7.05 
Service... Bireh te 10.02 10.90 11.80 12.73 13.90 


TABLE NO. 2 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Overhead expense ratio 


to sales.. ae 20 25 30 35 
Net profit desired 1c 10 10 10 10 
eermit. : oe $3.58 $3.85 $4.18 $4.55 $5.00 
Zach outlet... 1.56 1.68 1.82 1.98 2.18 
“ach hardware outlet. 79 .85 FZ 1.00 1.10 


» buzzer and trans- 


ormer.... ie 5.54 bee i 6.45 7.05 7.78 
Service... eae 10.90 11. 80 ‘2.92 13.90 15.30 


For example: If a contractor’s overhead expense 
ratio to sales is 30 per cent and he desired a 10 per cent 
net profit, it would be necessary for him to use the 
figures shown in column No. 8 in the second table. 
This would give him the selling price for the job, 
which would include his prime cost (labor and mate- 
rial), an overhead of 30 per cent and a net profit of 
10 per cent. 

Let us again refer to our typical house of thirty-threv 
outlets and estimate the selling price according to the 
method at which we have arrived. We will assume 
that the contractor figuring this job has an overhead 
of 25 per cent and that he desires a 10 per cent profit 
on the job. Therefore, we will refer to Table No. 2, 
column 2, and estimate the job as follows: 


| Permit... ee . $3.85 
33 Outlets... . at $1.68 55.50 
Add for 15 hardware outlets. . 85 12.75 
1 Bell, buzzer and transformer... 5.97 
1 Service...... or 11.80 

|) Se rear er sl een Sees Pee $89.78 
For the readers’ information, this job sold for. : $89.00 


A Survey of Present Wiring Prices 


To discover what the prevailing prices for residence 
wiring in Cleveland are today, a survey of seventy 
house-wiring jobs was made to determine the run of 
prices and the effect of League work on the contracting 
trade. A total of nine representative residence wiring 
contractors contributed the accompanying data on pre- 
vailing wiring prices: 

The results of this survey have also been plotted on 
a graphic chart. Each dot represents an individual job 
and the range is from 22 to 118 outlets. 

The heavy line represents, as near as possible, the 
average selling price. 

It will be noted from this chart that the prevailing 
selling price for a 20-outlet job is approximately $2.80, 
gradually decreasing to $2.45 for a 40-outlet job and 
remaining at the same level until we reach 85 outlets 
and then a gradual increase to $2.90 for a 120-out- 
let job. 

This is to be expected, as the constant factor for 
inspection, service and bells on small jobs would tend 
to increase the price per outlet. 

Jobs of eighty outlets or over should be investi- 
gated carefully before quoting and if figured according 
to the formulas which we have devised it would be as 
well to add a percentage in proportion to the heavy lin« 
shown on the graphic chart which we have reproduced 
on the following page. 

It is reasonable to suppose that nearly all jobs which 
fall below the heavy line were money losers while the 
ones above the line should have resulted in a profit. 
On the next page will be found a list of itemized prices 
of seventy housewiring jobs in Cleveland. 





Money Is Lost in Contracting 


| 1. By guessing what price will secure the job 
_2. By not keeping a cost record 

. By not keeping a proper accounting sys- 

tem to determine overhead expense ratio, and 


4. By lack of proper business organization 
tu handle jobs of a highly specialized nature. 
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Wiring Jobs That Paid—and Those That Lost Money 


Itemized Prices of Seventy Housewiring Contracts—Sold by Nine Cleveland Concerns 



































: Firm No. 1 Firm No. 5 
_ Outlets Switch — B'ls Buz’ Pei — Average 7 : eo a : ¢ “eS 00 * . 
il. Side C. C SP Ww tlet ‘or er 
Cei Side C. O SI 3 utlets Ontlet 29 8 10 21 4 2 2 * i‘? a0 74 | 
12 7 4 4 1 1 31 $70.80 $2.28 i | 4.34 
4 5 Il 8B 6 i st = ae ae S&S se Oe SUG , 7 2 Se 
13 5 9 8 4 1 ot 41 89.80 2.18 + ; = = | | 2 em 23 
30 4 15 I 2 2 2 72x 185.00 2.57 4 . fs 24 | a2 wee 23 
22 18 18 11 2 1 ! A 2 Heo Me, asl plies Am) 9 Meee PE ee ae Re oe 
13 0 10 II 4 I : . 
a a ae ae 1 | 39 103.25 2.65 4136 285678 26 8 8 340 $910.00 $22.87 
27 0 19 18 4 | 1 70 145.40 2.18 verage price per outiet for this @roup.... 1... cc cccccccccresscvcs 
15 4 5 | 4 1 1 41 107.25 2.62 
29 16 18 16 6 1 1 87 230.00 2.74 Firm No. 6 
e ee ee ee GS EE LENSE TEE 15 I 7 9 4 I 38 $97.20 $2.56 
190 56 =121 115 36 I 11 540 1095.00 $24.38 27 6 31 22 6 1 1 94 210.00 2.19 
Average price per outlet for this group..............06.0ee eee eens $2.43 7 ; ; = : I by oe ; a 
Fi No. 2 as iS > ie eo = ae 
2 | 8 W444) 38) $97.00 $2.55 70 I 49 47 16 4 200 468.95 $9.58 
28 6 13 21 4 2 2 76 180.00 4 a4 Average price per outlet for this @rOup. 6... 0:5... 006 cscs ccsececeses $2.39 
27 2 12 20 4 2 2 69 160.00 : 
hoPead? | | # Be ee Fm No 
11 YA l ; 
6 .4 #9 2 4 | | 47 108.00 2.30 2 8 - 3 : a6 *1¢2-00 ee: 
ace Sam Cea tas “a  °&4»x»c©x x bon dene 4 Zz 1 A 65 
FA A Re Ng 8 8 «297 $705.00 “5 = * © = G 1 1 94 250:00 2.66 
verage price per ou et for this BTOUP. ccc cccccvsccvanceveseseresese . 10 1 4 4 ys 1 1 23 61 _ 25 2 66 
Fem Ho h Agta 118 Baw 
irm No. : 
26 6 3 2 4 1 | 62 157.00 2.53 ger Sh a Se ae a a) 
25 6 . + 6 1 | 80 ag a gt 120 22 59 74 22 8 8 313 $818.75 $18.39 
30 4 8 22 2 2 2 70 160.00 2.29 Average price per outlet for this group... .. 2.0... scccesccccscccevese $2.62 
12 3 4 7 4 ! 1 32 104.40 3.26 
$f eet of PR BR ES sta: 
3 | | 11 ; : 
$4 hf | ot Se 8 FR 2 2 5149.00 81.48 
17 . es 8 +s i 44 11400 2.36 ' ' 
“ Fn 8 | tt * 2a sa Ff | & 3 & ; + & Se 3a 
vr eee) ee eee Il 11-658 $1629.40 $23.10 > =. 2 a eS ' ' & fe 
ry Piitees let for thi 2 56 41 14 23 25 6 109 445.00 4.08 
verage price per outlet for this group............ 0.0.0... 0. eevee $2. 20 2 Il 13 6 1 1 4 52.50 2.83 
Firm No. 4 166 46 98 105 48 1 9 11 484 $1385.25 $20.58 
12 3 8 10 4 | | 39 $86.00 $2.20 Average price per outlet for this group...............eeeeeeeeeeaee $2.94 
2 14 15 4 1 1 57 131.00 2.29 
30 2 12 19 4 F A 2 71 164.00 Ag HD . 
16 4 9 2 4 l 1 47 111.00 2.36 Firm No. 9 
33 0 16 24 4 2 2 «81 188.00 2.32 15 2 5 I 2 I 1 37, $89.00 = $2.40 
37 4 2 19 K 2 2 92 203.00 2.20 12 ! 3 3 4 | 1 27 67.00 = 2.48 
26 6 2 13 6 1 1 74 165.00 2.23 1 1 3 5 4 ! 25 73.00 = 2.91 
20 0 12 15 4 1 1 5 120.00 2.26 I ! 3 9 | 1 26 68.00 2.62 
14 1 4 10 4 1 1 35 81.00 2.31 4 : . 4 : 7 oa ; bo 
208 484922 #116 «+137 +42 «92 12 549 $1249.00 $20.48 4%! 3 0 WW 2 1 5 43: 110.00 2.56 
Average price per outlet for this group...................0200 eee $2.27 23 2 10 17 4 2 2 60 159.00 2.65 
ke S188 * 472 933 
Ceil. equals Ceiling outlet aa, Li eee ee ee ee ee 
C, O. equals Convenience outlet 151 ae 60 102 26 2 11 384 $998.00 “2 E 
4 inc = — Average price per outlet for this group...............000000ceeeeeee 
uzzers 
RECAPITULATION 
Grand total of Ceiling Outlet................. sa bea ais ane 2a algae 1,389 Grand total of FN Re OOo RE Te ORC OCA STIL AP MRR A OR 3,765 
* Side outlet .. Psa epenaeneaeas SG theeud s 277 OREM ISMEEIENOD for 2 sees 2 ole 2c cysuetso S 23s3q es oe ... $9,259.35 
“ “* « eonvenience Seti. _ eee 754 Average selling price per outlet...................... ce $2.47 
“ “ single pole switches... . = 886 i number —— — ge SOMES 29 chee clad orate ; se 
“ou P side outlets per house. Pee ee SR : 
“ baie in a fe ees ; ital ciate 292 fs v6 convenience outlets per "SERIE 10.8 
a a way switches............... ! * ‘single pole switches per ~Seeee Meigen eee 12.6 
le SA A ne ae : ‘ 83 “ a 3-way switches per house..................... ; 4.2 
UREN 5 Sv 5 ko gate tns tance eke Basic 83 i fe 4-way switches per house........................ 1.70 
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In order to show the present outlet prices the graph shown above. The heavy line shows ten jobs taken by one eontractor. 
in Cleveland, seventy wiring jobs sold by represents the average price per outlet at All jobs falling in the shaded space below 
nine leading contractors were charted on which jobs are being sold. The dotted line the heavy line were money-losers. 
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“Service” Is Neighborhood Store’s Weapon 
to Combat Price-Cutting 


John Wilhelm Finds That Continuous News- 
paper Advertising and Plenty of Light in Show- 
windows Are Good Antidotes for Poor Location 


HEN department _ stores, 
W tssanare and drug _ stores 

and, worse still, some con- 
tractor-dealers, sell electrical mer- 
chandise at cut prices, what is the 
electrical dealer to do? 

John Wilhelm of Brooklyn is one 
contractor-dealer who has success- 
fully solved this problem. He has 
met cut-price competition by main- 
taining prices. 

“We have been four years in -this 
store and have never cut a price,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wilhelm; “not even with 
a price-cutting dealer within two 
blocks of us. We sell service as well 
as merchandise and we must have 
the full profit to pay for the service. 
We know this policy pays, because 
our business continues to grow, while 
the price cutters in this section seem 
after a trial either to adopt a wiser 
policy or go out of business. 


Open Every Evening 


“One of our ways of giving service 
is to keep open every night until ten 
o’clock or later. We have seen that 
the evening is the time to sell appli- 
ances by the fact that more than 
half our sales are made after six 
o'clock. Not only appliance sales 
but wiring contracts are closed at 
the only time a man and his wife 
are both free to come in and look 
over fixtures and talk over their 
wiring plans. This is a neighbor- 
hood store, and the neighborhood 
store can most successfully meet 
downtown competition by making it 
easy for all the members of the 
family to come shopping together for 
their vacuum cleaner, radio and heat- 
ing appliances. 

“People who are employed down- 
town use the noon hour to shop for 
these things, because their neighbor- 
hood store is not open after they get 
home. With this store open every 
evening our people have learned that 
they can fill their electrical needs 
near home and they make some other 
use of the noon hour. 

“We put this idea over by using 
plenty of light. The store is very 
brightly lit and the windows are 
large and not backed or obstructed 


in any way. The store looks larger 
than it really is, because practically 
every foot of it is used to display 
merchandise and the whole store is 
visible through the windows. When 
we go home at night, often much 
later than ten o’clock, the big window 
and store lights are turned off, but 
we leave a half dozen portable and 
floor lamps burning all night. At 
whatever hour people pass they are 
reminded that this is a place where 
electrical goods are sold. These 
lamps are left burning all day Sun- 
day also, and we have traced sales 
to the effect of the cheerful interior 
attracting window shoppers on a 
gloomy Sunday.” 

This use of light is one thing that 
helps to make up for a location which 











For dealers who are facing 
price competition—there’s a 
lesson in these two planks of 
John Wilhelm’s platform. 


(1) Nail the list price to 
the mast. 

(2) Arrange your business 
hours to suit the convenience 
of your customers. 




















is not any too favorable. The Wil- 
helm store is off a main thorough- 
fare, on a street almost entirely 
residential. The street leads, how- 
ever, to a subway express station and 
there are many passers in the day- 
time. At night the brilliantly-lit 
shop is plainly visible from the busy 
street around the corner and the 
amount of business done with tran- 
sients in the evening is a proof that 
customers are drawn from the high- 
rent street. 

Mr. Wilhelm believes in advertis- 
ing. ‘We have been in all the elec- 
trical pages run by the newspapers 
and recently have run regularly a 
series of moderate-sized ads in both 
a leading Brooklyn daily and in the 
neighborhood paper. We never ad- 
vertise specials or prices; we em- 
phasize quality merchandise and wir- 
ing service, and display our name in 





heavy type. In addition to our news- 
paper advertising we have a good 
mailing list which is circularized 
about four times a year. 

“We do not employ house-to-house 
salesmen on cleaners and washing 
machines. Our margin on these ap- 
pliances is not large enough to pay 
salesmen twenty per cent, carry the 
time payments; service, and come out 
with a profit. 

“When we wire a house we always 
try to sell the full equipment of ap- 
pliances, and we do a fair business 
on cleaners with customers who come 
into the store. The fact that they 
come in to buy the cleaner, that it 
is not a sale forced by the canvasser, 
not only gives us a profit but makes 
instalment collections easier. 

“We do no wiring on the time pay- 
ment basis, and we have not lost 
many jobs because we will not handle 
the payment this way. We have been 
very successful in getting wiring 
contracts by house-to-house canvass. 


Mechanics Make Good Salesmen 


“For this canvassing we do not 
employ a professional house-to-house 
salesman. I pick out a good me- 
chanic or two, men who know all 
the details of the house wiring job 
and who can also make an intelligent 
sales approach. These men are suc- 
cessful in getting wiring contracts, 
because they can go over the house 
with the prospect and explain to her 
just what will be done. They get 
the information we need for the es- 
timate and we work out the plan and 
figures here at the shop. Because 
this kind of salesman knows the 
practical end of the work so thor- 
oughly and can answer any of her 
questions, the prospect from the 
start has a feeling of confidence in 
our ability to do a clean reliable job. 

“Our turnover here is about three 
and a half times a year. It is not 
practical for us to stock entirely on 
the principle of turnover. In order 
to live up to our policy of service 
we have to carry a diversified stock, 
which must include a number of slow 
moving items.” 

When Mr. Wilhelm says “we” he 
is not speaking editorially; he is 
including Mrs. Wilhelm in the state- 
ment. Mrs. Wilhelm is active in the 
business and much of their success 
in appliance retailing is due to her. 
Not only is the store kept orderly 
and attractive under her supervision, 
but she keeps actively in touch with 
what other electrical retailers in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan are doing. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


believes that: 


l e Municipal ownership or operation of electrical utilities, under 
e American governmental conditions, invariably results in: 
Lowered operating efficiency and economies, 
Arrested development of facilities to serve, 
Greatly diminished effort to develop local electrical markets, 
Higher cost to the community per unit of service, and 
Reduced scope of service to the public for the use of electrical 
conveniences and labor-saving appliances, resulting in— 
Depression of the business of the electrical industry and trade, 
including that of electrical manufacturers, jobbers, con- 
tractors and dealers. 


e Those communities in the United States where electric power 

* plants are municipally operated will, without exception, be 
found to be “dead spots’ of electrical development and retail- 
trade activity. 





November as a “Lighting Month” 


AISIN Days, Prune Days and Eat-More-Bread Weeks 
have become popular throughout the country. The 
electrical industry of the Pacific Coast now proposes 
November as a Lighting Month. The idea is that a 
community-wide survey of lighting conditions will be 
undertaken in each locality, considerable newspaper 
publicity being obtained for the event, much as is the 
case with the Clean-up Weeks which are an annual 
feature in most communities. During that time, 
speeches will be made on the subject of proper street, 
factory, store and home lighting before Rotary Clubs, 
civic organizations and women’s clubs—and, of course, 
at the same time a drive will be made by the local 
power company and individual dealers to push the sale 
of adequate lighting installations. A lighting exhibit, 
either in the power company offices or in some public 
auditorium, a Speaker’s Bureau, and an advisory light- 
ing bureau prepared to give free advice on lighting 
problems should be features of this month. Here is an 
annual follow-up for the present great work of the 
Lighting Educational Committee. 





For Radio, After All, 
Is Merchandise 


CONTRACTOR-DEALER doing a large business 
in appliances was asked why he did not handle 
radio. He answered that he was waiting until he could 
get a radio expert to take charge of the department. 
Across the street from this dealer is a phonograph 
shop. No need to ask the phonograph dealer about 
radio,—there was his window full of it. And he 
admitted to radio-set sales of over $10,000 during the 
past few months. His radio expert? He hadn’t any. 
But he had a good salesman who sold phonographs, 
radio, anything. The music dealer was merchandising 
and his profits were very satisfactory. 
In selling such technical equipment as radio to a non- 
technical public there may be a selling disadvantage in 
too much technical knowledge. The expert as salesman 


sometimes loses sight of the sale in his interest in 
technical details. 

An example of this comes from a Wisconsin con- 
tractor-dealer. This dealer has a radio expert who 
makes a demonstration that would be perfect before a 
board of engineers. But one of his recent customers 
was a woman who called up the dealer and asked for a 
second demonstration, with this condition “Please send 


somebody this time who doesn’t know so much about 
radio.” 





Wiring Stores for the Future 


OOD practice in residence wiring calls for an 

installation of sufficient capacity so that additions 
to the electrical equipment of the home may be made 
at a later date without the necessity of rewiring the 
premises. A similar provision might well be made in 
the case of commercial establishments.: The spectacle 
of stores and office buildings being rewired within‘a 
year or two after their construction points: to lack of 
foresight either on the part of the owner, the architect 
or the electrical contractor. The reason for this state 
of affairs, of course, is that it is often not’ possible to 
foresee at the time of construction exactly to what use 
the building will be put. It is good policy, however, 
and a matter of wise economy to look forward to some 
extent into the future and to allow sufficient wattage 
per outlet to care for such increased intensities as the 
natural progress of illumination is likely to call for 
during a reasonable period of time. The owner will 
be quick to acknowledge the advisability of such a plan 
if its reasons are pointed out to him. 























Will Your Shelves Be Empty Before 
the Xmas Rush Is Over? 


INCE last Christmas a million more homes have 

been wired for electricity and thus a million more 
users of electricity have been added onto the lighting 
companies’ lines. During the same period $300,000,000 
of radio sets and equipment have been sold to the 
American public, putting radio into millions of homes 
where each outfit becomes a producer of further elec- 
trical interest and sales. 

These two great forces working in every community 
to swell the 1924 Christmas market, are bound to make 
this the greatest electrical Christmas ever! The dealer 
who has his shelves well stocked with attractive and 
inviting merchandise, will cash in on this demand. But 
the shop with empty shelves during the Christmas rush 
will have to turn away these buyers—buyers with cash 
in hand and a spending attitude of mind, but also 
buyers who will not “wait” nor “call again.” 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


We find “Electrical Merchandising” 
We go through each 
issue very carefully to pick up new elec- 
trical ideas from the articles and ad- 
vertisements which it contains. 


very valuable. 


Alfred C. Fox, Gen. Supt., 
Midwest Power Company, 


The Lighter Touch in Christ- 
mas Advertising 


“Dear Santa Claus,” began the 
series of advertisements which car- 
ried the Christmas message of the 
Denver Gas and Electric Company 
to its customers. They were accom- 
panied by little sketches with some- 
thing of a comic touch and went on 
to explain the troubles of various 
members of the family. Said one: 


Dear Santa: 

I have an admirer who spends his 
time raving about Elsie Ferguson. Have 
got my hair so it looks like hers, but 
there is still something the matter 
with my face. I wonder if an electric 
vibrator would help? | 

Distractedly, 
Daisy B. 


Elizabeth B., on the other hand, 
writes hopefully: 


Dear Santa: 

Somehow our living room looks as 
formal as a public library. I have a 
hunch that a nice floor lamp would 
take the curse off and make the room 
look more as if people lived in it. 

Hopefully, 
ELIZABETH B. 


These were run as a regular 
feature of all advertising appearing 
during the Christmas period and 
came to have regular “fans’—those 
who turned first to this page to see 
what Santa was asked for this time. 





Co-operative Billboard Ad- 
vertising Does a Big Job 
in Los Angeles 


Sponsored by the Electric Club of 
Los Angeles, Calif., the electrical 
industry of that city provided an 
outdoor advertising campaign last 
Christmas, which was for the benefit 
of the entire industry. 

The bill posters which were pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
Inc., for use by the various electric 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


clubs and leagues throughout the 
country, were furnished at a very 
nominal cost and were on display 
on the boards of Foster & Kleiser 
in the city of Los Angeles. 

There were 68 of these bill post- 
ers shown in the various sections of 
the city, 34 of which were illumi- 
nated and which portrayed the typi- 
cal Christmas spirit. The poster was 
a highly colored one and consisted 
of a large picture of Santa Claus 
with the slogans “Give Something 
Electrical” and “Practical Gifts that 
Please.” There were no names what- 
ever on the boards nor any refer- 
ence to any particular electric appli- 
ance, manufacturer, jobber or dealer. 





For Your Store Cards— 
Some Tested Catch Lines 


Catch phrases or lines for window 
displays, display advertising and dis- 
play cards in the store itself, have 
long been puzzling to the electrical 
dealer in the smaller businesses 
where the proprietor generally is not 
only manager, but writes the adver- 


“Electrical Merchandising” is a 
great help to the electrician and con- 
tractor. It is a reference guide and also 
a silent salesman in the way of display- 
ing the new products on the market. 


Frank A. Gaffke, 
Chicago, IIl. 


tising, collects the bills and some- 
times, even, trims the windows. 

A tour around some of the smaller 
stores in Indianapolis reveals some 
ingenuity in picking up _ these 
“catch” lines or phrases that will 
hit the prospective customer in the 
eye, as it were. 

Here are some that may be of help 
to the trade in other cities: 


Better ask twice than lose your way 
once—comparison is the sure path to 
value. 

Our merchandise is worth in dollars 
just what the price tag calls for—make 
us prove it. 

There must be a reason why we are 
enjoying more business right now than 
we ever did. 

Good luck never is let on a “long 
term lease”—satisfied customers, not 
“horseshoes” built this business. 

Let us do the worrying. 

Give ’em what they want—“I just 
thought of what kind of bait I’d like if 
I were a fish, and then give it to ’em,” 
said the small boy with a big string 
of bass. Now we just couldn’t resist 
comparing that wi.h our own theory. 
We have what will make you buy at the 
price you can pay. 


Another deals with the question of 
“Price” in his show card displays 
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Sixty-eight billboards similar to this one 
were used by the Electric Club of Los 
Angeles last November and December. The 
entire cost of the campaign amounted to 
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slightly less than $1,700. The display was 
arranged by R. E. Smith, president of the 
Electric Club. The billboard illustrated is 
simple but effective 
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and advertising. His short treatise 
on price is as follows: 


“Price is what you pay; accordingly, 
you ask yourself, “Is it worth it?” 

Price in some stores, is determined 
by “How much will the public stand 
for?” 

Price in our store is determined by a 
fair margin of profit on the cost price. 

Price here means, first, that you 
benefit by careful buying and second, 
that you benefit by our being able to 
demand quality. 

Price alone is not the true test of 
buying—knowing what you get for 
what you pay is being able to buy 
profitably and safely. There is no 
greater assurance of profitable and safe 
buying than is afforded by our business 
policy. 

Price here is not fixed for a single 
day, but for every day and alike for 
everybody. 

Price permits you to buy from us 
with profit to yourself. 





The Advantages of the Small 
Initial Payment 


Undoubtedly the greatest factor of 
inertia to be overcome in selling the 
larger electric appliances is the mat- 
ter of the original cost. The idea of 

















A week after you sell a man a 
radio set costing about $200, why 
not send his wife a letter suggesting 
a washing machine or an electric 
ironer, price about $150? Hubby 
ought to see the justice of it. 

A. P. Hirose. 








paying out from $100 to $200 or 
more for a washing machine or 
electric range is an item of first im- 
portance in the affairs of the house- 
hold and requires almost as mo- 
mentous a decision as does the pur- 
chase of a piano or an automobile. 
On the other hand, what woman 
does not pay out at least $1.85 a 
week for her laundry? The Portland 
Railway Light and Power Company 
of Portland, Ore., has taken this fac- 





Creating Curiosity by a Trick 
Window Display 


Water running out of a faucet which had 
no visible source of supply attracted the 
attention of many persons passing the 
window of the Louis D. Rubin Electric 
Company’s store at Charleston, S. C. 
“Where does the water come from?” asked 
a sign, behind which appeared, suspended 
in mid-air, a faucet out of which water 
continuously flowed. A glass tube running 
from a basin buried in some straw sup- 
plied the water to the mouth of the faucet. 
This water, flowing back, entirely covered 
the tube and gave the appearance that all 
the water was flowing out. 
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tor into consideration in planning 
special campaigns, with the result 
that in each case they have made 
the initial payment as small as pos- 
sible. Two recent campaigns, one on 
washing machines and one on elec- 
tric ranges, have featured this point. 

The slogan of “$1 down and $1.85 
per week” was the basis of the wash- 
ing machine campaign. The psycho- 
logical element here was the fact 
that the housewife is used to 
figuring laundry bills by the week 
and her mind readily makes the com- 
parison that this is not more than 
she would have to pay out to a 
laundry or a wash woman. In actual 
practice the washing machine is ac- 
tually paid for as soon as the one 
which calls for a larger initial pay- 
ment and a somewhat smaller sum 
per month. 


Ranges “$15 Down” 


Ranges were sold for $15 down 
and $10 per month. This figure was 
emphasized in all newspaper adver- 
tising and in connection with all 
range displays. Little circular cards 
bearing the sign “$15” were hung 
just above the heads of customers in 
all parts of the store. It was recog- 
nized that this was a special offer, 
and not a policy which could be 
adopted as a year round offer, but 
for the special six weeks campaign, 
the company felt that it was calcu- 
lated to bring more satisfactory re- 
sults than any other type of price 
reduction. General practice calls for 
an initial payment of about 20 per 
cent of the cost of the range—ex- 
perience has shown that an initial 
payment of at least 15 per cent is 
necessary if the offer is to run over 
any length of time. With the large 
order wholesale figures obtainable 
for a special campaign, however, it 
was felt that the further reduction 
was justified. 

The actual figure settled upon for 
initial payment is of course a matter 
for determination within the indi- 
vidual company and dependent upon 
the particular conditions of the case 
—hbut the success of the principle of 
making this first stumbling block as 
small as possible is well supported 
by the record of sales reported in 
this Portland campaign. 

Firms that would like to but are 
unable to stand the financial burden 
involved will find that there are com- 
panies that will finance them as de- 
scribed in the last issue of Electri- 
cal Merchandising. 
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Lighting Equipment Sales Methods 


I get practical benefit from study- 
ing “Electrical Merchandising” and can- 
not get along without it in my business. 

Chas. F. Baer, 
Chas. F. Baer Electric Company, 


A “Visualizing Room” for 
the Lamp Buyer 


In the beautiful new Kansas City 
show rooms of the Bailey-Reynolds 
Chandelier Company, a “visualizing 
room” has been provided for the lamp 
purchaser to see how her selections 
will appear in a home living-room. 
This visualizing room has accordingly 
been developed along the idea of a 
living room; its walls are paneled, and 
the ceiling is finished as if in a home. 
At the east side is a large mantel 
and fireplace with an immense 
mirror above. The mantel is made 
of Pavanza marble, imported from 
Italy. Resting on the mantel and 
reflected in the great mirror are two 
charming little groups of electric 
lights. 

On each side of the mantel and 
on the north and south sides of the 
room are paneled mirrors so made 
and arranged as to give the effect 
of French windows. These windows 
are hung with draperies of red silk 
damask. In the center is suspended 
a chandelier in crystal which was 
imported from France. Against the 
west wall is a curiously handcarved 
desk, which came from Italy. On 
this desk is a pair of hammered 
bronze candle sticks. Chairs, divans 
and floor lamps, all with an interest- 
ing history, add to the homelike 
atmosphere. Here the selection of 
chairs not only incorporates beauty 
but also comfort. 


Twenty-five Lamps a Week 
Sold from Room 


This, the ideal living room, is in 
reality the merchandising room. The 
purpose of the room is to present 
lamps and fixtures under conditions 
as near homelike as possible, so that 
the prospective purchaser may visu- 


alize just how the light sources. 


would appear in his own living room. 
In this one room alone as many as 
twenty-five lamps have been sold in 
one week. The lamps are constantly 


Salina, Kansas 


being changed as they are sold out 
so rapidly. Even the furniture is 
also for sale and frequently the cus- 
tomer will buy lamp and chair or 
lamp and divan. A reserve of furni- 
ture is kept so that as soon as a 
piece is sold it is replaced by an- 
other which will harmonize with the 
other floor lamps and lighting units 
which are displayed. New articles 
of furniture and new novelties in 
bronze and iron are being selected 
and purchased constantly in order 
to supply the demand and retain the 
atmosphere which is a part of the 
Bailey-Reynolds store. 

There is a charm about the room 
which allures and makes the cus- 
tomer feel that she would like to 
come back again soon and get ac- 
quainted with all the exquisite bits 
of art which are here shown. 


“Electrical Merchandising” is with- 
out a doubt one of the finest trade maga- 
zines printed in Ameria. 
ing it very much. 

The G. S. Blodgett Company, 


We enjoy read- 
H. A. Thompson, 


Burlington, Vt. 


Selling Better Fixtures Than 
the Owner Plans to Buy 


IX. R. Hamilton, who manages re- 
tail se'ling for L. P. Moore of Wil- 
mington, Del., tries to learn from 
the fixture shopper where the house 
is being built and from the neigh- 
borhood judges about the class of 
house and what it will probably cost. 
He tells of one case where he sold 
an order of fixtures totaling $75. He 
knew from the location of the house 
that this was less than should be 
spent. The customer offered to 
show him the house which proved to 
be costing some $15,000. Mr. Ham- 
ilton took the opportunity to sell 
the idea of fixtures of a quality-to 
harmonize with the class of the 
house, and through his recommenda- 
tion increased the order to $300. 





A Dealer’s Permanent Exhibit in Chamber of Commerce 
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For the convenience of the electrical trade, 
the Sager Electrical Supply Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has opened the display room 
shown in part in the accompanying illus- 
tration, at 157 Franklin Street, on the 
ground floor of the new Boston Chamber 
of Commerce Building, one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the city. The 


feature of the store is the provision of 
three display booths, each 9 ft. square an: 
10 ft. high, at the left of the main aislk 
for showing crystal, candle-type and gen 
eral fixtures. Three circuits per booth are 
provided and each supplies one row of 


three fixtures 


switch 


controlled from a_ single 
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Arranging an Effective Fix- 
ture Display in Small Shop 
By D. G. BAIRD 


Displaying portables and various 
types of lighting fixtures in one 
room is always a problem for the 
dealer with a small shop. J. H. 
Cook’s problem was just this, and he 
solved it most satisfactorily in his 
little store in Detroit. 

This store, 120 ft. x 16 ft., has 
a panelled ceiling. The panelling 
provides ample space for the display 
of three rows of ceiling fixtures 
down the room without crowding. 
If necessary, other fixtures can be 
attached to the cross panels, but this 
produces a checkerboard effect that 
detracts somewhat from the present 
orderly arrangement. 

The chief feature of this shop is 
the series of wall booths on each 
side of the room. These booths, 
which are formed by merely setting 
up partitions, are 2 ft. deep by 6 ft: 
wide, providing ample space for the 
display of four to six ceiling fixtures 
and several wall fixtures in each 
booth. Fixtures thus can be grouped 
effectively and displayed to advan- 
tage without the interference of 
others of different price or class. 
The variously colored wall coverings 
of the different booths produce good 
contrasts and harmonious effects. 
Carpet, wall paper, composition 
board, or other material may be 
used for this. 


Pull switches in this shop also aid 
in the effective showing of the fix- 
tures, while at the same time assur- 
ing economy in current consumption. 
Mr. Cook has a pull switch for each 
of the large fixtures in the center of 
the room and one for each two or 
three fixtures in the booths. By 
using these switches one is able to 
switch on the lights of any desired 
fixture for purposes of display when 
serving: a customer, leaving the 
others near it dark. 


Center Interest on One Fixture 


“If the fixtures are all crowded 
together, or a number of fixtures to- 
gether are kept lighted,” Mr. Cook 
explains, “the customer’s attention 
cannot be kept centered on the one 
fixture we want to sell him right 
then. Suppose we are showing this 
fixture in the middle here and the 
others all around it are lighted. 
Just about the time we get to the 
most important part of our selling 
talk on the merits of this particular 
fixture we find that he hasn’t heard 
half we’ve been saying; he is look- 
ing at one of the other lighted fix- 
tures round about and proceeding to 
become confused as to just what he 
wants. 

“Light attracts, but if there are a 
dozen attractions close together, the 
result is confusion. With this ar- 
rangement we switch on the lights 
of the one fixture we think the cus- 
tomer should buy, leaving the others 
near it dark. Of course we always 

















This little shop shows how a dealer with 
limited space can arrange a most effective 
lighting fixture and portable lamp display 
in one room. _ It is the store of J. H. Cook 
in Detroit. Small fixtures are effectively 
exhibited in booths along the walls in the 


rear of the shop. Large fixtures are dis- 
played on a paneled ceiling. Each can be 
lighted individually so as to make for a most 
effective showing when prospects are jook- 
ing them over. This arrangement is much 
better than the ordinary “fixture forest.” 


have sufficient light in the store, 
but we don’t have all the lights burn- 
ing, as some small dealers have. We 
show one fixture and if that doesn’t 
suit the customer, we switch off the 
lights on that one and switch them 
on another. When: the customer 
decides on one fixture and passes on 
to the selecting of another, we leave 
the lights on the one he has selected, 
so that he can readily pick it out 
from the others and compare it with 
the next one he is looking at.” 

Further economy of space in the 
booth arrangement is effected by 
placing tables in the recesses on 
which to display small appliances 
such as grills, percolators, toasters, 
and irons. 

Small glass show cases spaced at 
intervals down the center of the 
room provide a good display of 
candlesticks, table lamps, mantel 
ornaments, and other small articles. 





Comfortable Rooms Depend 
on Homelike Electric 
Lighting 

In a recent article in Hotel Man- 
agement, a publication edited for 
hotel proprietors and personnel, the 
manager of a mid-western hotel dis- 
cusses the ideal hotel at some length. 
He first explains his hotel’s policy of 
securing the best beds that can be 
bought, and then goes on to say: 

“To my mind the next essential 
for a homelike room is proper light. 
During the day large windows fur- 
nish our rooms with an abundance 
of natural daylight and at night we 
supply enough light to prevent eye 
strain in any part of the room. In 
the center of the room we use a 75- 
watt lamp. Over the shaving mirror 
above the washbowl we have in- 
stalled one of 40 watts, and in the 
cozy, rose-tinted combination table 
and bed-stand we use a 25-watt lamp. 
It cost us several hundred dollars to 
put one of these pretty boudoir lamps 
in each room, but I believe they con- 
stitute one of the most effective bits 
of equipment we have for making 
our rooms homelike. 

“We also supply each room with an 
electric fan. We are obliged to fur- 
nish heat in winter and the guest 
thinks nothing of it. When it comes 
to a cooling fan in summer, though, 
he feels that he is getting something 
for nothing. This is just one more 
of those things that guests can talk 
about, and after the original invest- 
ment the cost is small indeed.” 
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Hints for the Contractor 


We find “Electrical Merchanarsing” 
very helpful and read it entirely through. 
Articles like “The Confessions Of An 
are 


Ex-Contractor-Dealer”’ 
ness aids. 


the cost. 
real busi- 


price. 


Industrial Electric Company, 


Managing the Motor-Repair 
Shop 


By GEO. P. SVENDSON* 
President of Boustead Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 

Originally, the motor-repair busi- 
ness was operated as a sort of 
necessary evil in connection with 
electrical contracting and it is even 
today considered by many 'elec- 
tragists as an unprofitable branch 
of their business. 

But of late years, the use of elec- 
trical power equipment has grown 
by leaps and bounds and the old 
type of motor-repair shop has found 
itself unable to take care of the 
increased business. This has re- 
sulted in a great many establish- 
ments devoting a substantial part of 
their efforts to this class of work. 

By its very nature the volume of 
motor-repair business is a very un- 
certain quantity, and the first big 
problem of management is to decide 
how to take care of these ups and 
downs of volume. They are not 
seasonable to any great extent, 
nor can prediction of them be 
based on past experience since they 
originate in accident, misfortune 
and carelessness, which have no 
rule or law to govern except the law 
of averages. This law of averages 
will only help when the territory 
served is increased and hence points 
to one way of carrying on an exclu- 
Sive motor-repair business, namely, 
to go after it in a big way and cover 
a large territory geographically. 

Prompt and efficient service is 
the foundation of a successful re- 
pair shop and with a widely fluctuat- 
Ing volume of business such service 
cannot be maintained without a 
working force and equipment based 
on practically the peak load. 

At first thought it would seem that 
an ideal combination would be to 





th *Read at the 24th annual convention of 
rd Association of Electragists Interna- 
onal at West Baden, Ind., October 2, 1924. 


Wichita, Kansas. 


operate the motor-repair shop in 
connection with the regular electric 
contracting business. A_ careful 
analysis of such a combination shows 
it to be a poor one at its best. Such 
combinations, indeed, are responsible 
for the many statements that the 
motor-repair business is not profit- 
able. 

In the first place the men required 
for the two classes of work need 
entirely different training. Your 
shop mechanic usually makes a poor 
wireman and the average journey- 
man is lost on the simplest rewind- 
ing job. 


Requires Special Men Both 
in Office and Shop 


In the office, likewise, the train- 
ing required is different. The re- 
pair-shop office man must be trained 
along more strictly engineering lines 
and be well up on electrical and 
machine design as well as on shop 
production methods. In addition the 
equipment and materials used are 
distinctly different. 

Some may dispute the above claim 
and point to successful firms carry- 
ing on both lines of work but it will 
usually be found that such firms are 
either operating with distinct and 
separate departments, each complete 
in itself or one department is suffer- 
ing at the hands of the other. 








Watch These Figuresin | 
Your Motor-Repair 
Business: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ratio of shop overhead to | 

total productive man-hours | 


Ratio of general office over- 
| head to number of sale 
tickets put through 
Ratio of storeroom expense 


to number of items han- 
dled, etc. 

















The first issue of “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” we received more than paid 
It is the most helpful book any 
contractor could have, 


regardless of 


The Godard Electric Company, 


Walter R. Godard, 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 


One of the best solutions of this 
variable-volume problem is to take 
up the rebuilding of used electrical] 
apparatus. 

In this way an organization can 
be maintained to give “peak” repair 
service at all times and when the 
repair work drops off this same shop 
crew and equipment can be used for 
overhauling and rewinding used ma- 
chines. Likewise in the office the 
switch can be made smoothly and 
efficiently. There is engineering 
work in remodeling or changing the 
design of old machines; there are 
stock lists and advertising to be 
looked after and the selling and 
rental of this equipment is highly 
profitable. 

Of course other lines can be 
added, such as new motors and con- 
trol apparatus; allied supplies, such 
as pulleys, fuses, belting, shafting, 
etc., but so far as the shop proper 
is concerned there is nothing like 
the rebuilding of used machines to 
act as a sort of storage battery to 
consume the surplus productive power 
of the repair department. 

In some cases where plenty of 
capital is available the rebuilt ma- 
chines may became the dominating 
feature of the business but at any 
rate the two go hand in hand and 
make the ideal combination. 

On this basis let us briefly con- 
sider some of the more important 
points of general business principles 
as they apply to a motor-repair shop 
as outlined in the Electragists’ 
pamphlet by Lawrence W. Davis 
previously mentioned. 

One of the most important of 
these is accounting. To run a 
motor-repair shop without an ade- 
quate accounting system is simply 
courting disaster. Above all things 
use an accounting system after it 
is installed. There is nothing like 
making monthly and yearly com- 
parisons of sales and gross and net 
profits as well as departmental com- 
parisons. It shows the leaks and 
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indicates where and when to put on 
special effort. 

Many interesting and sometimes 
startling facts can be discovered by 
comparing various monthly or yearly 
totals. For example, shop overhead 
compared to total productive man- 
hours. General office overhead com- 
pared to number of sale tickets put 
through. Store-room expense com- 
pared to number of items handled, 
etc. Many electragists put in a 
system and forget it except to get 
a final profit-and-loss statement at 
the end of the year, whereas such a 
system contains a mint of informa- 
tion that if properly analyzed and 
used will make for more business 
and better profits. 

In the motor-repair business prac- 
tically all the work is done on a 
time and material basis so it is 
absolutely essential that overhead be 
properly charged to each job. A 
good accounting system is the first 
step to secure this result. 

One important point often over- 
looked by repair shop men is the 
proper basis of figuring allowances 
on old apparatus when taken in trade 
for new or rebuilt machines. 

If an accurate account is to be 
kept of the profit on rebuilt ma- 
chines it is essential that some sys- 
tem be installed to keep tab on the 
value of such stock. 


System Records Cost Value of 
Rebuilt Apparatus 


One of the best schemes is to use 
an individual stock card for each 
machine giving its complete techni- 
cal description and its “trade-in” 
or “cash purchase” value. In addi- 
tion, the cost of rebuilding should 
be shown. In this way an exact 
inventory record is always available 
and the cost value of the rebuilt 
apparatus can be accurately deter- 
mined. 

Without such a system the year’s 
profit and loss statement will mean 
nothing, as the pricing of the rebuilt 
machine stock will be subject to 
personal judgment and if priced above 
the actual cost will show a paper 
profit which has not been realized 
and on which taxes will have to be 
paid. On the other hand if priced 
below the actual cost a paper loss 
will be shown that will be mislead- 
ing and reflect in disproportionate 
profits later. 

While there is a sort of market 
selling price on rebuilt apparatus 
there is no corresponding market 





cost, as so many variables enter into 
the matter. Therefore, the only safe 
procedure to follow is to keep a 
record of the actual cost. 

Where used machines are rebuilt 
by a repair crew in odd hours be- 
tween jobs, it is advisable to carry 
the cost of rebuilding into the in- 
ventory without overhead added. 
Experience will usually show that 
rebuilding in this manner will cost 
appreciably more than where the 
work can be put through on a steady 
production basis. . 


Handling Stocks of Material 


Another important feature of the 
motor-repair shop is the mainte- 
nance of proper stocks of material 
and finished merchandise. 

One of the best methods of 
doing this is by the use of a per- 
petual-card inventory. This sugges- 
tion is sure to meet with opposition 
and rightly so if the system is put 
in top-heavy and not adapted to the 
business. 

Now here is the secret of the 
success of a stock-card system for a 
small repair shop, especially where 
practically every job must be costed 
on account of time and material 
billing. First, put all material in a 
locked stock room with one boy or 
man in charge and_ responsible. 
Material should be issued only on 





A Closed-Car Accessory 

















With the increasing popularity of the 
closed car for use the year ’round, owners 
of the elaborate new models, and the 
older, used cars, too, have been looking 
for a less strenuous and more satisfactory 
method of keeping the car upholstery clean 
than by the use of the awkward broom. 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Com any, 
manufacturer of the radical little ‘“Rota- 
rex” cleaner, which was announced a short 
time ago, is advertising its cleaner as a 
practical device for automobile use. 


requisition, using a small slip having 
place to check deduction from stock 
and charging to job. The stock 
card should also be a price card so 
in one operation the stock man de- 
ducts the quantity from stock and 
gets the cost price on the requisition 
slip. The slip next goes to the 
office to be filed in the job envelope 
or posted to the job ticket. The 
usual objection to the stock card jis 
on the grounds of extra work and 
extra help but if the old system is 
analyzed it will be seen that the 
same or more work is being per- 
formed and with less efficiency. In 
our old system the shopmen labori- 
ously recorded material that is now 
quickly and accurately done by the 
stockman. In the old way a clerk 
priced a mixed list in a slow and 
inefficient manner. Now the stock- 
man gets the price instantly from 
a ready card and at the same time 
with little extra effort strikes a new 
balance. Instead of a large number 
of stock clerks so to speak, each 
working a few minutes a day, we 
have only one who works efficiently. 
Where the stockman would not be 
kept busy all day with stock, he can 
fill in by cutting insulation, making 
brushes or doing other odd jobs. In 
a real small shop of two or three 
men one can devote part of his time 
to stock records. With the new 
visible-type card racks, the work can 
be done quickly. 


Low-Value Material Taken 
Care of on Budget Basis 


One other bugbear of the per- 
petual card system is the matter of 
small items of material with low 
value, such as soldering paste, solder, 
paint, glue, etc., doled out in almost 
immeasurable quantities. These can 
be handled very easily on a budget 
basis. They are issued to the shop 
in standard quantities and so taken 
care of on the cards, being charged 
to “Budget Material.” The foreman 
then makes an estimate of budget 
material used on each job and 
charges it to the job in a lump sum 
—thus eliminating the numerous 
entries that would otherwise be 
necessary. 

Such a card system is invaluable 
to the repair shop as it prevents 
running out of important items, 
keeps stock investment to a mini- 
mum, boosts turnover, makes it 
possible to buy more intelligently 
and forms an up-to-the-minute cost 
record of material used. 
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“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


We cannot wait until the next 
issue of “Electrical Merchandising” ar- 
rives. It is the best electrical magazine 
V. H. Jackson, 
Jackson Brothers, 


we receive. 


S.E.D. Announces 1924. 
Christmas Sales Helps 


For Christmas, 1924, the Society 
for Electrical Development has pre- 
pared some special material which 
will work in with the holiday sales 
helps distributed by the various elec- 
trical manufacturers. This material 
is available to any electrical dealer 
and, for convenience in ordering, the 
various decorations, cut-outs, etc., 
have been combined into complete 
displays, known as Packages 1, 2 
and 3, according to the size of the 


Be 


? 














This jolly little Santa Claus stands all by 
himself and points out to folks that there 
18 as much joy in giving as in receiving 
electrical Christmas gifts. 





shop for which the material is in- 
tended. Here is a list of the con- 
tents of the three packages: 


1. Package No. 1: One background 
panel, 34 in. x 60 in., in colors, which 
will form an excellent background for 
any kind of Christmas electrical ap- 
pliance display. It carries the slogan 
Give Something Electrical”—the one 
adopted by the industry for the year. 
One set of nine Santa cut-outs, in 
colors, 8 in. x 8 in. (illustrated here- 
with), with easel backs, designed for 
the purpose of directing attention to a 
single appliance or group of appliances. 

ne set of three wreaths, the wreaths 
measuring 14 in. in diameter; 250 pos- 
ter stamps for use on mailing matter; 
and 250 booklets, as envelope stuffers 
or for counter distribution. 


dising.” 


Pen Argyle, Pa. 


2. Package No. 2 contains 1 back- 
ground panel, 1 set of nine Santa cut- 
outs, 1 set of three wreaths and 250 
poster stamps. 


3. Package No. 3 contains 1 back- 
ground panel, 1 set of nine Santa cut- 
outs and 1 set of three wreaths. 


The Society’s Christmas “Sales 
Help” contains forty-eight pages of 
Christmas selling ideas and lists all 
the material the Society is prepared 
to distribute for the holiday season. 
It contains, as well, suggested window 
displays, newspaper advertisements, 
suggested letters for Christmas sales 
campaigns, sales-getting “stunts” of 
various kinds, a guide for co-opera- 
tive work for electrical leagues and 
dealers who are interested in collec- 
tive advertising, etc. The booklet 
also lists the electros and lantern 
slides available for Christmas adver- 
tising. 

All the material is offered by the 
Society to any dealer for a nominal 
sum, just covering production costs, 
and will be available for delivery No- 
vember 15. Dealers are asked, how- 
ever, to send in orders immediately 
to facilitate early shipment of the 
desired displays. For further in- 
formation, dealers are invited to 


Every month we learn of something 
new in the electrical line through the 
advertisements of “Electrical Merchan- 
The boys in the store all read 
it and think it is fine. 


L. E. Beatty, 


South Bend, Indiana 


Christmas Tree Lamps as 


Year-Round Sellers 

















To help the electrical dealer keep before 
his patrons the idea of these small colored 
lamps as banquet and party decorations, 
the Edison Lamp Works has designed the 
counter display illustrated which tells its 
own story in the line: “Decorate with light 
all the yvear ’round!” 





write the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





“How to Build a FADA Neutrodyne 
Receiver” is the title of the new edition 
of the FADA radio book, issued by 
F. A. D. Andrea, New York City. 





Niagara Falls Toy Train Display 

















This year the Ives Manufacturing Comvany 
has selected for its window or department 
display of Ives trains the picturesque back- 
ground illustrated which shows, in fourteen 
colors, all the beauty and splendor of 


Niagara Falls. The length of this back- 
ground is 7 ft. 6 in. and it is 38 in. in 
height. This display is distributed free 
with an assortment of Ives trains. It is a 


good attention getter. 
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The Moe-Bridges Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has ready for distribution its 
new “Fixturebook” which contains mer- 
chandising plans, selling talks and 
selling points—a combination sales 
manual and catalog. 


Curtis Lighting, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently broadcast from sta- 
tion WQJ, a series of ten-minute talks 
on the subjects of school, store, church, 
office, theatre, out-door, and home light- 
ing. These talks were intended for pop- 
ular interest and pointed out the fea- 
tures of good lighting for pleasure and 
work. A similar series is being given 
by the Rocky Mountain Electrical Co- 
operative League in Salt Lake City and 
later will be given from stations in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland, 
Ore. 


The U. S. Tool Company, Newark, 
N. J., has prepared a folder for use by 
its jobbers and dealers as an envelope 
stuffer. It illustrates and describes the 
line of radio condensers made by the 
company. 





A Christmas Tree Lighting 
Demonstration for 
Every Customer 
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Like the touch of a magic wand a few 
colored lights transform the little Christ- 
mas tree light reflector into a thousand 
scintillating diamond-points! To provide a 
permanent demonstration of its reflectors, 
Eckhardt Brothers, Green Bay, Wis., have 


prepared, for use by its dealers, a display 
panel on which are mounted several colored 
Christmas-tree lights with reflectors, there- 


by showing the effect when the units are 
lighted. The display is finished in gold 
and has a_ rich green background. It 
comes complete with lights, reflectors and 
cord, ready to attach to the light socket. 


The Belden Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has available for its dealers 
a number of selling helps including a 
large window display outfit consisting 
of a 24-in. x 36-in. three-color back- 
ground, display cards and window 
streamers, a 16-page booklet on “Help- 
ful Hints to Radio Fans” and small 
circulars and inserts. 


“Bidding Goodby to Test Lamps” is 
the name of a new folder issued by the 
Square D Company, Detroit, Mich., on 
its new voltage tester, which, the com- 
pany points out, requires no lamps. 





A Free “Beauty” Service for 
Women Customers 


CERTIFICATE N* 60535 


a | 
to tren advice of the Star Rite Advisary Council. 
Star Hite Curling tron purchased trom 


Mane ttc ow = 


a owe = 





QUESTIONNAIRE 


Are you blond, medsum or brunette? 
Is your hair fine or course? 
Is your hair thick or thie? 

Is your hair long or bobbed? 
Height? 


|! 
i 
i 


Waght? 
. PLEASE CHECK YOUR BEAUTY TYPE. 
04 Ree de Facboury Oval face 
ome nt Features sharp 
mnie oe Forehead high 
wort of the Permanent one Now promarat 
Ose Soe Rewad (ace 
Back of head rather flat 
saat Forehead and chun prominent 
res en 578 & Nene Snel 
8. Is your scalp Reo ally oF too dry? 
© Is your hair falling? 
10. Describe amy other specitic trouble or condivon 


0 ah how 
2) Ra de bo Paws Pore 


le would be well to send with the questionnaire @ recent mapshot in profile, if poanble. 


Acswer this avestowenire quite hrankly and mail it to the Advisory Councils Secretary, Helen Boyd, at 130 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


STAR-RITE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
Maneiamend 9 
qThe Fitzgerald Mig. Co, Torrmgion, Coun. 











There are very few women, young or old, 
who would not be beautiful if they could. 
Which explains, of course, the immense 
popularity of the ‘Beauty’ columns in 
newspapers and magazines. The Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Company is offering to 
every purchaser of a “Star-Rite’” curling 
iron a year’s service by well-known ex- 
perts on the care and dressing of the hair. 
Here is a copy of the questionnaire which 
accompanies each curling iron and which, 
when filled out by the customer, entitles 
her to a year’s free service of the ‘“Star- 
Rite Council’’-—composed of the beauty 
specialists mentioned in the above ques- 
tionnaire. To supplement this service the 
company has prepared a little booklet 
called “Charm, Your Heritage” which ex- 
plains the beauty service and contains, 
also, articles on “Beautiful Hair’ by the 
Ogilvie Sisters; on hair dress, by Cluzelle; 
on the care of the face, by Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan, as well as a suggested coiffure 
for every type of face. 





The AB Products Division of the 
National Screw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has issued a new 
catalog on its ABolite porcelain- 
enameled steel reflectors. This catalog 
contains several pages of practical 
common-sense information on getting 
results from lighting installations 
which will be of interest to the plant 
engineer and contractor. It also gives 
in detail the uses of each type of 
ABolite, including the new Dustproof 
and Glass-Steel units. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, is distributing a new 
catalog supplement on appliances de- 
veloped by the company in 1924. 


Now Comes the Season of 
Colds, Chills and 
Heating Pads! 

















It’s the chance suggestion that often 
brings the sale! Every dealer knows 
that a large portion of his annual profit 
is derived from the sale of articles sug- 
gested to the purchaser after he has 
entered the store. To garner all _ these 
impromptu sales for the “Simplex” dealer, 
the Simplex Electric Heating Company has 
designed a counter and window display 
stand, made of mahogany and glass. This 
stand is distributed free to the dealer with 
his first order of six or more pads, 





The Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has available for distribu- 
tion its Bulletin No. 35 on squirrel- 
cage induction polyphase motors, Type 
SC, 4 to 75 hp. 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
has ready for distribution its new No. 
152 catalog. 


“The Message of Color” is the name 
of a new folder announced by Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., on the subject of window 
lighting. ° 


The Diehl Manufacturing Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has issued a new bul- 
letin, No. 1650, on Diehl motor-driven 
exhaust fans for use on direct and alter- 
nating current. 


“Cleaning Helps For the Woman in 
the Home” is the title of a recent book- 
let prepared by the Apex Appliance 
Company. According to the booklet, 
there are four kinds of dirt: grease and 
oil; clean dirt; finely divided matter; 
and albumenous matter. Directions for 
removing all kinds of dirt, including 
grass stains, fresh fruit and berry 
stains, iron rust, mildew, ink stains, 
water spots and paint and varnish 
stains are given. In addition to this 
booklet the Apex Company has issued 
several other folders on its laundry 
equipment. 


C. Brandes, Inc., New York City, is 
distributing a number of selling helps 
to its dealers. Included in this material 
is an eight-color, cut-out window dis- 
play which measures 38 in. x 30 in. 
Smaller, easel-back window cut-outs, a 
small booklet, illustrated in color, for 
counter use and envelope stuffer as well 
as a booklet called “Facts” which con- 
tains merchandising information of in- 
terest to the radio dealer, are also 
available. 


Copeland Products, Inc., Flint, Mich., 
is issuing its Bulletin 201 on the “Cope- 
land” iceless refrigerator. It has also 
ready its smaller bulletin No. 202 and a 
small folder pointing out the acvan- 
tages of electrical refrigeration. 
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The Gill Glass Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has ready a new catalog on 
its “Hyperion” units for commercial 
and residential lighting. It is a 32-page 
booklet and the various units are ar- 
tistically presented in their actual col- 
orings. 








PLAORIY LAMPS 


SLAVIA MAME FMTBIMG CY 
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The catalog illustrated is. being distributed 
by the Aladdin Manufacturing Company, 
Muncie, Ind. It contains twenty-four pages 
and shows every lamp in its natural colors. 
Some of the catalogs, the company declares, 
are made with an extra binder to fit stand- 
ard price books used by jobbers’ salesmen 
and may be secured upon request. 





The Consolidated Lamp & Glass 
Company, Coraopolis, Pa., has recently 
published a catalog on its new line of 
portable lamps. As mentioned in the 
catalog, the company has adopted a 
new selling plan by use of which seven- 
teen of the most popular styles are 
selected for selling to the dealer in five 
different assortments. By experience, 
the company points out, this method 
has been found to be most successful 
from the dealer standpoint. 


The Bryant Electric Company’s 1924 
miniature catalog has just been issued. 
All the socket material is listed in the 
front of the book, all the flush material 
in the center, followed by the switches 
and at the back of the book are cut-out 
bases and fuses. Two pages of the 
newly approved wiring symbols are 
also included in the book. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio, has ready for distribu- 
tion a new set of data sheets on “Red 
Spot” lighting specialties. Included in 
the issue are sheets descriptive of the 
company’s ornamental line which has 
been redesigned and amplified, sheets 
on the improved standard hangars and 
accessories and sheets on “Red Spot” 
kitchen lighting units. The company 
will be glad to mail copies upon re- 
quest. 


The Universal Battery Company, Chi- 
cago, is distributing some new literature 
on its “Universal” batteries. Included 
in the printed matter are a booklet on 
the “Nu-Seal” batteries for power and 
light plants, Bulletin No. 85 on radio 
batteries and an instruction book con- 
taining directions and wiring diagrams 
for the care and charging of radio “A” 
and “B” batteries. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
mpany, Milwaukee, Wis., is issuing 





a new catalog covering wiring devices 
and specialties. In addition to the com- 
plete wiring device line, the new No. 
3131 catalog also includes descriptions 
and listing of radio rheostats, poten- 
tiometers, grid leaks, switches, sockets 
and resistance units manufactured by 
this company. 


The O. C. White Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is issuing a catalog insert 
describing the company’s new style 
“FL” universally adjustable joint, espe- 
cially adapted to reflector-mounting in 
the spot and floodlighting of store 
windows. 


The Acme Wire Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has issued a new catalog 
on magnet wires and coil mountings. 





Show How They Look 
When Lighted 
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The new counter display prepared by the 
Electrical Reflector & Novelty Company, 
1170 Broadway, New York City, for distri- 
bution to its dealers, provides a method of 
showing the beauty of its reflectors when 
used with the lighted Christmas tree lamp. 


The Five “Fundamentals” of 
Retailing 


“The same steps that are neces- 
sary to sell any merchandise are 
necessary to successfully sell home 
appliances. The same principles of 
merchandising shoes, dry goods and 
hardware are essential to aggres- 
sively merchandise home appliances,” 
says the Coffield Washer Company 
in the new manual prepared for its 
dealers, “Retailing the Coffield.” 


In boiled-down fashion the prin- 
ciples that have been found funda- 
mental to successful retailing every- 
where are presented to the dealer in 
the pages of this new manual. 
Sharply outlined, in the order of 
their importance, the five “funda- 
mentals” are: 


1. Store location and arrangement. 
2. Window selling. 

3. Advertising. 

4. The Sales Force. 

5. The Credit Plan. 


Under these heads the manual 
takes up such questions as the proper 
street location of the store, how to 
figure rent allowance, how to check a 
location, how to arrange the store, 
store lighting, types of window dis- 
play, the advertising appropriation, 
what kind of advertising to do, spe- 
cial sales, how to hire salesmen and 
how to hold them, how to make effi- 
cient records of time payment sales, 
etc. 

The book is liberally illustrated 
with charts, photographs and repro- 
ductions of advertising. It is 9% x 
12% in. in size, has 44 pages and is 
substantially bound in heavy ripple 
stock. 





_A Toy Train Display for the Christmas Window 

















The modern boy scorns the wind-up type 
of toy train that youngsters a few years 
ago so happily welcomed on Christmas 
morn. Now, nothing will do but the latest 
models of electric trains which are being 
developed by toy manufacturers. AS a 
Christmas gift suggestion to the small boy 
and his parents, the American Flyer Manu- 





facturing Company, Chicago, has prepared 
a window display which shows an attrac- 
tive stretch of railroad, a tunnel and rail- 
road station. The display measures 5 ft 
x 3 ft. and includes train, transformer and 
complete equipment. It is offered by the 
company to its dealers for a nominal sum. 


It makes an attractive display. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


A.M. E.S. at New York City, 
November 10-14 


The meetings of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, to 
be held in New York City during the 
week of November 10, will be divided 
between the Association office at 30 
East Forty-second Street and the Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street. 

The general meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at 2 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, November 12, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. The radio apparatus section will 
hold its sessions at the Hotel Roosevelt 
at 10 a.m. on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 





Electrical Credit Association. 
at Indianapolis No- 
vember 20-21 


A two-day program, replete with 
prominent speakers and timely sub- 
jects, has been planned for the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Electrical 
Credit Association, central division, to 

















What an artistic setting for a wedding trip 
is formed by St. Mark’s Souare, Venice! 
The couple fitting so nicely into the fore- 
ground is none other than Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Ernest Greenwood of Boston, who have 
recently returned to the United States after 
a visit to the continent and settled down on 
old Beacon Hill, just a few minutes’ walk 
from the headquarters of the Boston Wdison 
appliance department and the sanctum of 


“Edison Life,’’ over both of which “C. EB.” 
presides with distinguished ability. Although 
himself a master salesman, Ernest’s com- 
petition for the favor of the famous doves 
of St. Marks seems to be surpassed by that 
of his charming wife. 


be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., November 20 and 21. 

The morning of the opening day will 
be given over to the informal reception, 
reports of the officers and committees 
and regional directors, followed by the 
election of officers. Half-hour talks on 
credit subjects are scheduled for the 
afternoon session, among which are ad- 
dresses by Elmer Forsell, Illinois Elec- 
tric Company, D. W. Parsons, Chicago 
Mica Company, W. R. Herstein, Wesco 
Supply Company, Memphis, and L. W. 
Lyons of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

On Friday, following the talks of 
several banking executives, J. J. 
O’Reilly of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, will speak on the 
electrical contractor’s accounting sys- 
tem. “To All You Credit People— 
Some Credit Philosophy” is the closing 
subject to be delivered by E. W. Shep- 
ard, general credit manager, Western 
Electric Company, and President of the 
National. Electric Credit Association. 
This will be followed by an open dis- 
cussion led by Secretary F. P. Vose. 





No Lighting Fixture Market 
| in January 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Lighting Equipment 
Manufacturers has by vote decided that 
the best interests of the lighting-fixture 
industry dictate the holding of the an- 
nual Fixture Market during some other 
month than January, as has been the 
custom each year. Accordingly it has 
been determined to hold no Fixture 
Market during January, 1925, nor dur- 
ing any month prior to May, 1925, and 
any future plans for a 1925 Market dur- 
ing the summer or fall of the year will 
rest with a later meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council. 

Charles H. Hofrichter has resigned 
as general secretary of the National 
Council, on account of the pressure of 
his personal manufacturing interests 
and business and will fill the newly- 
created advisory post of Honorary Sec- 
retary, being succeeded in the active 
secretarial work by his former assist- 
ant H. B. Garrett of the Cleveland 
headquarters of the association. 





Government Releases 1923 
Radio Production Figures 


The Department of. Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manu- 
facturers, 1923, radio apparatus to the 
value of $43,460,676 (manufacturers’ 
value) was manufactured during the 
year for sale as such. 

This total includes: 

1,889,614 head sets, valued at $5,- 
352,441; 508,001 loud speakers, valued 




















Coming Conventions | 


ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCI- 
ATION, MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC STATES DIVISION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 
14. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Novem- 
ber 19-21. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT 
| ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
| NATIONAL SECTION CONFER- 
ENCE, San Francisco, Cal., No- 
vember 19-21. 

ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCI- 
ATION, CENTRAL DIVISION, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., November 20-21. 




















at $5,620,961; 414,588 receiving sets of 
the tube type, valued at $12,065,992, 
and 116,497 receiving sets of the 
crystal type, valued at $550,201, to- 
gether with the other items. 

The manufacture of 2,601,575 radio 
tubes, valued at $4,572,251, was re- 
ported separately. A part of these 
tubes were sold to manufacturers to 
complete receiving sets (and their value 
is therefore included in the total value 
of such sets, as given above), and the 
remainder were sold to individual pur- 
chasers. 





Broadcasting Not Infringe- 
ment of Copyright, If Or- 
chestra Is Authorized 


In denying the motion of the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, made in the name of 
J. Remick Company to enjoin the Gen- 
eral Electric from broadcasting music 
of the society from the New Kenmore 
Hotel at Albany, Federal Judge Knox 
of the Southern District of New York 
said that “such broadcasting merely 
gives the authorized performer a larger 
audience and is not to be regarded as 
a separate performance of the copy- 
righted composition upon the part of 
the broadcaster. The performance is 
one and the same whether the listener 
is at the elbow of the leader of the 
orchestra playing the selection, or at 4 
distance of a thousand miles.” 

In other words, it is no infringement 
for a broadcasting station to broadcast 
performances of musical compositions 
by orchestras, when the playing of the 
— by the orchestra is itself author- 
ized. ‘ 
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Sport clothes are being worn this season by 
Harry J. Martin of the National Carbon 
Company, president of the Seattle Klectric 
Club and Joe Wells of the Fobes Supply. 
These two gentlemen are watching the fat 
man’s race at the annual joint picnic of the 
Seattle and Tacoma Clubs. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Reports on Washing-Machine 
and Vacuum-Cleaner Pools 





The Federal Trade Commission has 
sent to the United States Senate a re- 
port on kitchen utensils and domestic 
appliances, the third and last volume of 
its report on the house furnishings in- 
dustries, made in response to Senate 
Resolution 127, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
Second Session. 

An outstanding feature of the report 
relates to the control exercised by 
patent pools among manufacturers of 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, etc. 

The Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was organized in 
1919, says the report, was composed 
exclusively of licensees under the basic 
vacuum -cleaner patent. Under the 
license agreement between the patent 
owners and the vacuum-cleaner manu- 
facturers, new licenses could not be 
granted without the consent of three- 
quarters of the existing licensees. The 
purpose of this contract was to keep 
everybody else out of the business. On 
the expiration of this basic patent in 
March, 1924, a plan was formulated 
to pool the patents on vacuum cleaners 
owned by the former licensees. Ac- 
cording to the information obtained, 
however, this plan was not completed, 
on account of legal advice against it 
as a violation of law. At present the 
activities of the association are said 
to be confined to keeping the business 
clean and preventing misrepresentation. 
_ In the washing-machine industry the 
inquiry disclosed a very complete and 
comprehensive system of patent pool- 
ing, declares the Commission. In 1917 
four washing-machine companies, con- 
trolling 8 patents and one application, 
entered into a trust agreement creating 
the Maytag syndicate to hold these 
patents. In the following year twenty- 


five manufacturers organized the Na- 
tional Household Devices Company 
to defend infringement suits. This 
company acquired five washing ma- 
chine patents. In 1921 an agreement 
was reached by these two groups un- 
der which the patents of both were 
pooled. This contract runs until the 
latest patent expires, which will be in 
1937. The members of this pool and 
its licensees produce a large propor- 
tion of the washing machines made in 
this country. The evidence shows also, 
says the commission, that a number of 
manufacturers have been coerced into 

















Augustus D. Curtis, of Chicago and Na- 
tional X-ray reflector fame, made a trip 
around the world earlier in the year. In 
addition to the usual adventures, he 
narrowly escaped’ trampling by a _ herd 
of wild elephants during a hunt near 
Colombo, Ceylon, and was attacked by 
a troupe of enraged apes at Blidah, near 
Algiers, when he attempted to pick up a 
baby monkey. But the thrill of all came 
here at Kilauea, Hilo, Hawaiian Islands, 
when through the smoke and falling lava 
of a sudden eruption, Mr. Curtis (aged 
58), climbed up a 500-ft. wall of the 
crater, carrying the exhausted form of a 
friend, G. H. Bushby, who had been over- 
come at the brink of the seething pit of 
molten lava, 





taking out licenses from the foregoing 
organizations by threats of suits for 
infringement either against them or 
against their customers, or both. In 
certain instances, it does not appear 
that these threats were made in good 
faith. In the case of the Maytag 
syndicate, no information was found, 
except in one instance, indicating that 
any suits had ever been instituted. 





The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company announces the appointment 
of George N. Roberts as district sales 
manager of its New York office, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Martin, who has resigned. 


L. B. Lincoln has disposed of his in- 
terest in ABC Electrical Products, Inc., 
Chicago, and is now associated with 
the Lincoln Electrical Works, 1546 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, has 
organized the Curtis Lighting Training 
Group, under the supervision of Nor- 
man B. Hicox and J. L. Starr, to train 
men in the company’s activities, with 
the end in view of selecting graduates 
with adequate preparation to step into 
important positions of the firm. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, has selected Harrison, 25 miles 
from its WLW studio, Cincinnati, as 
the location for its new broadcasting 
station. Automatic control will be used 
at the studio. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of the “Royal” cleaner, 
recently awarded 433 cash and mer- 
chandise prizes among the salesmen 
who participated in the “off season” 
sales contest. The winners of the first 
three prizes are credited with an aver- 
age of more than 100 sales each within 
the eleven weeks of the contest. 


The Jack L. Hursch Company, 1940 
Broadway, Denver, Colo., has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of acting as 
manufacturers’ representatives in the 
Rocky Mountain territory. 


The Julius Andrae & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently celebrated its 
sixty-fifth anniversary. Founded in 
1860, the house of Andrae has given 
uninterrupted jobbing service to the 
dealers in the Wisconsin territory. 


The Jewett Radio and Phonograph 
Company, Detroit, Mich., announces the 
appointment of E. J. Dierker as man- 
ager of the newly created Jewett serv- 
ice department. Mr. Dierker has been 
identified with the Jewett Company 
since its earliest days as manufacturers 
of phonographs exclusively. 

















C. A. Grumbling of Cherry Tree, Pa., won 
a gold watch and a substantial cash prize 
in the recent cleaner sales contest conducted 
by the P. A. Geier Company of Cleveland. 


Mr. Grumbling is 68 years young and his 
“territory” is a town of 555 population, 
gross. He beat more than 950 other en- 


trants in the contest, the majority of whom 
could call him gran’pa. He attributes his 
sales success to the fact that he works most 
of most days, sleeps most of most nights, 
and doesn’t eat cake. 
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For Your Further Information— 
We Are Now Including “Intended 
Selling Prices” of New Products 


In response to suggestions from 
readers that the usefulness and 
service of this department “New 
Merchandise to Sell” would be fur- 
ther enhanced if we included prices 
with our descriptions of new prod- 
ucts, Electrical Merchandising is 
now publishing on these pages, 
“intended retail selling prices” of 
articles, where such information is 
available. The intended retail sell- 
ing price given in each instance is 
the price at which it is expected the 
article can be sold to the retail pur- 
chaser, after the customary distribu- 
tion costs have been allowed for. 

In no case, of course, is the figure 
given to be taken as setting a price 
at which the product must or should 
be sold by the retailer. Instead, the 
prices set down on this and the fol- 
lowing pages are given merely for 
the convenience of our merchant- 
readers. 


How to Use and File 
These Items 


























Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a 
loose-leaf catalog or folder. 


Including Many New 
Appliances Suitable 
for Christmas Gifts |, 








Star-Shaped Light for 
Christmas Trees 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

A “Star of Bethlehem’ to grace the 
very top of the Christmas tree has 
been announced by the Monowatt 
Electric Import Company, 546 Broad- 
way, New York City. It comes equipped 
with Edison Mazda lamps and is easily 
attached to the tree. About $3. 





Loudspeaker 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The Herald Electric Company, Ince., 
113 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is 
bringing out a new Herald, model 
“B,” loudspeaker. Its overall height 
is 25 in. and the bell of the fibre horn 
is 12 in. It is made to operate on any 
receiving set, provided there is at 
least one stage of amplification, with- 
out adjustment or extra batteries. 
Intended retail price, including cord, $18. 


























Electric Iron with Safety Fuse 
and Warning Light 
Electrical Merchandising. November, 1924 

The moment the new “Brite Spot” 
iron becomes dangerously overheated, 
the fuse with which it is equipped opens 
the circuit and thereby immediately 
eliminates the fire hazard. Another 
outstanding feature to which the manu- 
facturer, Ampere Engineering Labora- 
tories, Inc., 149 Broadway, New York 
City, calls attention is the “Brite Spot 
indicating device, incorporated in the 
fuse, which glows brightly when the 
current is on. The fuse is renewed if 
necessary by inserting a new link. In- 
tended retail price, $8. 








Marcel Waver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The Superior Electric Products Com- 
pany, 2206 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
is the manufacturer of the electric mar- 
cel waver, No. 450, illustrated. It has 
a shield 5% in. long, slightly cucved to 
approximate the contour of the head. 
The appliance itself is 114 in. long, is 
heavily nickeled and fitted with rubber- 
oid handles. Complete with flexible 
cord and two-piece plug. Intended re- 
tail price, $3. 








Small Portable Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The new model “B” Pocket radio set an- 
nounced by the Auto Indicator Company, 
209 Ottawa Avenue, 
N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is made for 
convenient use for 
carrying for it meas- 
ures but 23 in. x 124 
in. x 4 in. It is self- 
contained and re- 
quires no_- outside 
batteries, ground or 
aerial, the manufac- 
turer points out. All 
that is required is 
the plugging in of 
the headset. It is a 
one-tube set and is 
designed to operate 
from any standard 
3-volt tubes whose 
filament consumption 
is very low. Intended 
retail price, $23.50. 
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Reflector Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


One of the new “Everhot” appliances 
recently brought out by the Swartz- 
baugh Manufacturing Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, is the heater illustrated which 
has the ‘“Everhot” hot blast core. 
This core, it is pointed out, carries 
the resistor wire entirely on its sur- 
face, no connection or other wires being 
carried back through the core, there- 
fore providing longer life for the heater 
element, the manufacturer’ explains. 
The heater may be obtained in six 
finishes, and its intended retail price 
according to finish is: gloss_ black, 
$7.50; new brass, old brass and full 
nickel, $9; blue and brown Krako 
finishes, $10. 








Device for Operating Radio 
From Electric Light Circuit 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


“Run-A-Radio” is the name of a 
new unit which replaces “A,” “B” and 
“C” batteries. It is made by the 
Rader Appliance Company, 4912 Hudson 
Boulevard, West New York, N. J., and 
is described by its manufacturer as “a 
métal. box, 15 in. long, 8 in. wide and 
8 in. high, at one end of which is a 
cord and plug for attaching to the 
light socket and at the other end a 
terminal block to which the radio set 
is connected.” With the use of this 
device, it is pointed out, no batteries 
of any kind are required. Furnished for 
use on both alternating and direct 
current. 




















ad 














Electric Star for Christmas 
Trees 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The “Starglow” is a tinsel star, 6 in. 
in diameter and 14 in. thick, designed 
to top the Christmas tree. It is made 
hollow inside to accommodate any 
Christmas tree lamp, this lamp, when 
lighted, . providing the illumination to 


properly light the top of’ the tree. 
Intended retail price, $1.50. Manu- 
facturer:. C. D. Wood Electric Com- 


pany, 565 Broadway, New York City. 
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Condenser 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

Among the new Pacent radio acces- 
sories recently announced by the Pacent 
Electric Company, 22 Park Place, New 
York City, is the low loss variable con- 
denser No. 201 specially designed for 
use in tuned radio frequency circuits. 
It is made in both 15-plate and 25- 
plate models having capacities of 
000315 mfd. and .000503 mfd. respec- 
tively. Intended retail price of No. 
201-A, 15-plate, $2.50 ; 201-B, 25-plate, $3. 


Radio Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The Triangle Electro Trading Com- 
pany Inc., 632 Broadway, New York 
City, has brought out a new radio 
headset, the ‘Little Gem.” The head- 
set weighs only 10 oz. and is intended 
for sale at $3. 











Sewing Machine Light 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


To provide sufficient illumination for 
work on the sewing machine, the 
Oo. C. White Company, 15 Hermon 


Street, Worcester, Mass., is manu- 
facturing a sewing machine fixture 
Style 1-SM that is adjustable and 


detachable and made for use on any 
standard sewing machine. The lamp is 
made to fasten to the neck of the 
machine frame and the adjustable ball- 
joint enables the operator to turn the 
light to any desired position. Intended 
retail price, $5. 
































Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The appearance of the new washer 
made by the Hart-Parr Company, 
Charles City, Iowa, can be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. Its out- 
standing features are the vacuum cups 
which are operated from the cover, 
the revolving copper tub, the aluminum 
wringer and oilless bearings. 


Electric Drink 
Mixer 


Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1924 


The soda fountain 
that serves large num- 
bers of patrons daily 
is certainly a prospect f 
for more than one } 
drink mixer for it is } 
certainly apparent that 
the most popular foun- 
tain is the one that 
specializes in quick 
service. The Arnold 
Electric Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., has brought 
out an electric drink 
mixer, No. 15, which 
is entirely dif- 
ferent in de- 
sign from the 
company’s pre- 
vious No. 11 
model but 
which is also 
automatic in 
operation. In- 
tended retail 
price, $23.50. 































Radio Solder 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The ‘Kester’ radio solder developed 
by the Chicago Solder Company, 4201 
Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, is a hol- 
low ribbon of tin and lead, having inside 
a pure rosin flux. This flux is in propor- 
tion to the surrounding solder and feeds 
out as the solder is used. 





Electric Christmas Wreath 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Neighborhood merchants who are 
dressing up their stores for the holiday 
trade will certainly be interested in the 


idea of a 
wreath to 
decorations. 


Christmas 
other holiday 
3rothers, Green 
Bay, Wis., have designed a wreath 
that is furnished in two sizes, 16 in. 
and 20 in. in diameter. It is made of 
tinsel in red, green, silver and rainbow 
or jap fibre, in red and green or jap 
fibre trimmed with tinsel. It 


softly-glowing 
lend life to 
Eckhardt 


is wired 
with eight lights and _ reflectors of 
poinsettia design, complete with cord 
and plug, ready for attachment to the 
lighting circuit. Retail price $6 to $8. 
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Boston Plans Electrical 
League 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
organization of an electrical league at 
Boston, Mass., all branches of the in- 
dustry having shown active interest in 
a preliminary dinner meeting at the 
Edison Service Buildings, on Sept. 18. 
The meeting was addressed by William 
A. Goodwin of the Society for Electrical 
Development; H. F. Wallace of the 
Edison Lamp Works, General Electric 
Company, Boston; L. R. Wallis, sales 
manager, and Julius Daniels, illuminat- 
ing engineer, Boston Edison Company. 
H. B. Gilmore, manager, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc.,. Boston, presided, 
and J. J. Caddigan, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent, Boston Edison 
company, was secretary. An attend- 
ance of 160 was recorded at the above 
meeting. 

Permanent committees were named 
as follows: Chairman, Frank S. Price, 
president Pettingell-Andrews Company, 
Boston; for central stations, W. H. At- 
kins, Cyrus Barnes and F. E. Goulding; 
jobbers, Karl L. Norris, T. E. Burger 
and George H. Wahn; _ contractor- 
dealers, Frank L. Barnes, Otis L. 
Hawes and Chester T. Bliss; manufac- 
turers, George H. Cox, T. S. Knight, 
and W. S. Davis. A second meeting 
was scheduled for Oct. 16 at the Edison 
Service Buildings in Boston. 





The Tork Company, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, has taken over 
the manufacture and sale of “Kwixset” 
timers previously announced by the 
Howard Time Appliance Company of 
Boston. These devices have been per- 
fected and put into production and an- 
nounced to the trade under the name 
of “Tork Timers.” 


The Hazeltine Corporation, 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J., which 
controls the neutrodyne radio patents, 
held a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
September 24, for the executives of the 
neutrodyne group of radio manufactur- 
ers. Representatives of the following 
companies attended: R. E. Thompson 
Manufacturing Company, American 
Radio and Research Corporation, Gilfil- 
lan Radio Corporation, Ware Radio 
Corporation, Howard Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., The Workrite Manufac- 
turing Company, King-Hinners Radio 
Company, Wm. J. Murdock Company, 
Eagle Radio Company, Garod Corpora- 
tion, F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., Stromberg 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Malone-Lemmon. 


The Rockbestos Products Corpora- 
tion of New Haven, Conn., will open a 
sales office at 5942 Grand Central Ter- 
minal Building, 70 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, about the first 
of November. Harry B. Hammond, will 
be in charge as New York representa- 
tive and in addition to the metropolitan 
district, eastern New York State, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern 
Pennsylvania will be covered from this 
office. Mr. Hammond was formerly 
connected with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company and 
until recently was Metropolitan sales 
manager for Johns-Manville, Inc. 


O. S. Stanley has been placed in 
charge of the Middlewestern territory 
of the Eiseman Magneto Corporation, 
New York City, with headquarters at 
2005 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Stanley has acted as Pacific Coast 
representative for the past year. 
Irving W. Edwards, for a number of 
years connected with the National Car- 
bon Company, has assumed the duties 
of district manager, with headquarters 
at 85 Second Street, San Francisco. 

















Here is some more evidence that electrical 
men are getting together in the Hudson 
River valley, forming leagues and playing 
golf n’ everything. In the picture are, 


Top Row: A. R. Beal, J. Fuchs, J. Ed- 
mundson of the Central Hudson system of 
gas and electric companies; I. B. Venable 





of the Hudson Valley Electrical League, 
Bottom Row: J. J. Haley, general commer- 
cial manager, Adirondack Light & Power 
Company; T. R. Beal, president, Central 


Hudson system_of gas and electric com- 
panies; W. L. Goodwin, vice-president, So- 
ciety for Electrical Development. 





The H. G. Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dexter, Maine, reports that « 
number of electrical shops have been 
successfully using its “Pease clothes- 
trees” as premiums in washing machine 
campaigns. The Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Brockton, Mass., 
recently sold 115 clothestrees during a 
thirty-day Thor sales campaign. The 
Niagara Electric Service Corporation 
sold 88 clothestrees during an Easy 
washer campaign. The Philadelphia 
Electric Company has disposed of 65 
clothestrees and the West Penn Power 
Company of 700 clothestrees since the 
first of 1923. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, Mass., has estab- 
lished a retail radio store at its Boyls- 
ton Street electric shop, carrying appa- 
ratus and sets built by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. The store is in 
charge of Albert A. Folsom, formerly 
of Folsom & Cotting, electrical contrac- 
tors, Winter Park, Fla., who reports to 
C. E. Greenwood, superintendent of the 
Boston Edison company’s appliance de- 
partment. 


M. B. Delal & Company, importers 
of Karachi, India, are anxious to re- 
ceive catalogs and price lists of electri- 
cal appliances and radio apparatus with 


an end in view of becoming India 
representatives of American manu- 
facturers. 


The Clapp-Eastham Company, 139 
Train Street, Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of Edward B. 
Ludlow, former New England manager 
of the American Radio Research Corpo- 
ration, as sales manager. Mr. Ludlow 
will retain his former offices and show 
room at 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Timer Guild, Inc., 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, has been organized 
for the manufacture of time-controlled 
devices. Raymond D. Smith, president 
of Tremont Products Company, and for- 
merly president of Howard Time Appli- 
ance Company, Boston, is president, and 
E. Cantelo White, president of Tork 
Company and Electric Outlet Company, 
New York, is treasurer. 


The Eagle Radio Company, 16 Boy- 
den Place, Newark, N. J., manufacturer 
of the “Eagle” neutrodyne radio set, 
announces the appointment of the Lock- 
wood Company, Inc., as distributor of 
its product in Philadelphia. The Dan- 
bury-Bethel Gas and Electric Light 
Company of Danbury, Conn., has been 
appointed distributor in Danbury. 


The National Association of Lighting 
Equipment Dealers, formerly located at 
231 Gordon Arcade Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now at its new address at 
Room 308 Geo. W. Stone Building, 1227 
Prospect Avenue. 


The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 
Calif., announces the appointment of 
Thomas A. White as manager of its 
Chicago office. Mr. White was for- 
merly assistant manager of the New 
York office. 


R. B. Norton, formerly with the Fed- 
eral Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, is now associated with the Jewett 
Radio and Phonograph Company, De- 
troit, Mich., as a general field man 
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The Carter Radio Company has 
moved into its new and large Chicago 
factory, at 300 South Racine Avenue. 
Other plants are located at Bristol, 
Conn., and Hamilton, Canada. The 
general sales offices remain at 1850 
Republic Building, Chicago, where ad- 
ditional space has been acquired. 
Theodore Sheldon, vice-president of 
company, advises that they have added 
several new items to the line and that 
further items are now undergoing 
preliminary tests. 


The DeRoy Radio Corporation, 35 
Belleville Avenue, Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces that it has secured the license 
privilege to manufacture “Phusi- 
former” sets and units. 


The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York, announces the 
appointment of the Thrall Electric 
Company, Presidente Zayas No. 27 & 
Esquina A Habana, Havana, Cuba, as 
its exclusive representative for the 
Island of Cuba. The Thrall company 
is the successor of Charles H. Thrall 
Electric Contracting Company, who in 
turn was the successor of Charles H. 
Thrall & Company. The parent concern 
dates back to 1899 and is the pioneer 
in electrical commercial life in Cuba. 
The president of the Thrall Electric 
Company, Charles H. Thrall, was the 
founder of the original organization as 
the name would indicate. The other 
executives of the company have been 
connected with the organization since 
its founding. 


The Spee Dee Specialty Company, 
manufacturer of “Herculas” Radio and 
electric products has taken larger 
quarters at 199 Lafayette Street, New 
York City. This was necessary in order 
to meet the great demand for its 
devices. 


The Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Company, Reading, Mass., announces 
that arrangements have been completed 
whereby the Zinke Company, the well- 
known national sales organization, of 
Chicago, Ill., will act as its sales rep- 
resentative for the entire United States. 


The Electrical Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil at its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 19, elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Chairman, Clarence 
L. Collens, Reliance Electric and Engi- 
neering Company, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice-chairman, D. R. 
Bullen, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and treasurer, 
J. W. Perry, Johns-Manville, Inc., 296 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Gertler Electric Company, Inc., 
220 West Eighty-third Street, New York 
City, distributors for the Edison Lamp 

orks, National Carbon Company, 
National Metal Molding Company, etc., 
has recently opened a wholesale branch 
In Westchester County, New York. 


Busch Brothers, contractor-dealers, 

have opened a store at 61 West 
Palisade Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 
anufacturers’ catalogs on appliances, 
fixtures and radio sets are solicited. 
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N. S. Harvey, president of the Illinois 
Electric Company, Chicago, one of the "old 
line” jobbers whom everybody knows, cele- 
brated the jobbers’ convention at Hot 
Springs last year by announcing and re- 
announcing the arrival of his first grand- 
son. Here he is with “Little Harv” on the 
lake shore teaching him how to put his foot 
in the path, the first qualification of a 
jobber salesman. 





The DeForest Radio Telephone & 
Telegraph Company gave a testimonial 
dinner on September 9 to Chas. 
Gilbert, former vice-president and 
treasurer, and Randall F. Keator, 
former secretary, who retired on Sep- 
tember 1 to become distributors of De 
Forest and other radio products. About 
fifty members of the DeForest organ- 
ization were present. 


The Lockwood Radio Company, Inc., 
has opened a store at 391 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., from where it will 
distribute the “Eagle” neutrodyne 
receivers, covering the territory of 
Philadelphia, Delaware and New 
Jersey below Trenton. 


The A. T. Smith Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Winsted, Conn., re- 
cently organized, will engage in the 
manufacture of radio sets and radio 
parts. Mr. Smith was formerly engi- 
neer in charge of the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company of Torrington, 
Conn. 


The American Electric Switch Com- 
pany, manufacturer’ of entrance 
switches, has moved from Canton, Ohio 
to Minerva, Ohio. Several new items 
have been added to its line of electric 
switches. 


The Economy Fuse & Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., announces the 
removal of its Minneapolis sales office 
to 1008 Marquette Avenue. 


The Lincoln Radio Company of Los 
Angeles, Cal., retailers of radio sets 
and parts has moved into its new 
quarters at 1151 Santee Street. 





The Crosley Radio Corporation of 
Cincinnati, O., has acquired a substan- 
tial interest in The De Forest Radio 
Corporation, Ltd., of Canada. The De 
Forest company virtually controls all 
of the De Forest patents in Canada, 
including not only radio receiver patents 
but those relating to transmitters, the 
new photophone, and many other im- 
portant inventions of Dr. Lee De Forest. 
Complete factory, assembly plant, ad- 
ministrative office, and sales division 
are maintained in Toronto. De Forest- 
Crosley receiving equipment will be of 
the same general type as merchandised 
in the United States. 


The Bussman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3819-25 North Twenty-third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., has opened a 
branch office and store-room in New 
York City at Room 504, Dodge Build- 
ing, 53 Park Place. R. C. Bronsvel is 
in charge with Percy Smith and 
Robert Stewart as assistants. 


B. C. Bowe has been appointed man- 
ager of the Tungar sales section of the 
merchandise department of the General 
Electric Company. This section has 
been moved to Bridgeport, Conn., where 
most of the other sections of the mer- 
chandise department are now located. 


Louis G. Pacent, president of the 
Pacent Electric Company, Inc., New 
York City, has been granted broad 
patents covering radio plugs having 
spring-operated connectors. The com- 
pany held its annual sales conference 
recently in New York City. Various 
phases of sales distribution and adver- 
tising were discussed at the meeting. 


The Mohawk Electric Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., is the new name of the 
Electrical Dealers’ Supply House. The 
change was made in order to more 
irtimately associate the name of the 
concern with various products made 
under the name of “Mohawk.” The 
personnel remains unchanged. 


The Beardsley Chandelier Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Ill., held 
“open house” on Oct. 16, for approxi- 
mately 600 employees and their fam- 
ilies. As the guests arrived, they were 
taken to the sixth floor and routed 
through the entire plant, all phases of 
the company’s activities being explained 
by demonstrators. The mutual enthu- 
siasm, shown by the Beardsley “fam- 
ily,” from President Fred Farmer down 
to the janitor has made the gathering 
a subject of conversation in lighting 
circles. 


The Electric Outlet Company, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, has taken 
over the marketing of SRK wire con- 
nectors, which are now sold as SRK 
wire-nuts. 


The Jewett Radio and Phonograph 
Company, 5680 Twelfth Street, Detroit, 
Mich., announces the appointment of 
T. F. Meyer as general sales manager. 
The Jewett company recently purchased 
a factory site at Pontiac where a two- 
story building will be erected 50 ft. 
x 200 ft., affording 20,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. The new factory will supple- 
ment the large facilities the company 
has at Allegan, Mich. 
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Christmas Tree Light 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Among the many new designs in 
Christmas tree lights offered for the 1924 
season is the lamp pictured, a product 
of the Anthony Wayne Lamp Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 


New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third preceding page) 








Automatic Oil Burner 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The ‘Electrol’ oil burner made by 
the Home Appliance Corporation, 2818 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., is com- 
pletely electrical in operation, the manu- 
facturer explains. It has electric spark 
ignition, thus eliminating the gas pilot. 
The spark is obtained through a trans- 
former and a spark coil integral with 
the switch box. The spark at the plug 
point continues for about two minutes, 
then automatically stops. The float 
chamber and safety device are fully en- 
closed. Operated by 4-hp. motor. 


_——— | 






































Marcel Waver 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

A new design in marcel wavers is 
incorporated in the new iron brought 
out by Macdonald & Riley, Inc., 1731 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. It was in- 
vented by a woman and was designed 
to eliminate the usual difficulties ex- 
perienced by the woman who curls her 
own hair. The waver is equipped with 
a double comb which fits down over 
the waving rod to guide the wave and 
at the same time prevent the iron from 
touching the head. The comb is moved 
first in one direction, then, at the next 
insertion, in the opposite’ direction, 
thereby creating the desired marcel ef- 
fect. Intended retail price, $7.50. 





























Reflector for Christmas 
Tree Lights 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

A blaze of color in pinwheel effect is 
obtained by the use of the new “Pin- 
wheel” refiectors brought out by the 
Electrical Reflector & Novelty Company, 
1170. Broadway, New York City. The 
reflectors are made of tinsel, and, as 
pointed out by the manufacturer, are 
short-circuit proof and practically in- 
destructible. The flexible insulator is 
made to expand, permitting the use of 
miniature bulbs with non-standard base. 
The reflectors may be obtained in all 
colors. Intended retail price, for set of 
eight, in small size, 35c.; in 33 in. 
size, 75c. 











Washing Machine 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The new “Haag”  oscillating-type 
washer brought out by Haag Bros. 
Company, Peoria, Ill., is equipped with 
soft-rubber ‘Paralastic’” wringer rolls, 
2-in. thick, which prevent the breaking 
of buttons and the destruction of fast- 
eners, the manufacturer points out. The 
circuit breaker switch works automat- 
ically and if the wringer becomes 
clogged will immediately function, pre- 
venting the wrecking of the wringer or 
burning out of the motor. Finished in 
silver-gray enamel. Capacity, 7 sheets. 


Radiant Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

“Comfy Coil’ is the name of the elec- 
tric heater announced by the Esler Man- 
ufacturing Company, Marion, Ind. Fea- 
tures of the new device are the foot rail, 
sturdy construction preventing it from 
accidental upsetting and its nique de- 
sign. It is made of cast aluminum, 
highly polished, and measures 8 in. high 
and 12 in. long. 

















Electric Timer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Uses for an electric 
timer of the _ type 
recently brought out 
by the Tork Com- 
pany, Inc., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New 
York City, are too 
numerous to mention 
here but there are 
some thirty applica- 
tions listed in the 
company’s little Tork 
Manual of Time Con- 
trols. This little 
booklet describes the 
new timer as a de- 
vice which turns the 
switch of any device 
or appliance ‘on’ or 
“off’’ (or “off” only) 
at any desired time 
within twelve hours 
after setting. 











Soldering Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, 
ovember, 1924 


Stee N ber, 192 

The Drake Electric Works, 3943 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, IIl., is 
manufacturing a new “Junior” sol- 
dering iron which has §-in. tip and 
which is especially designed for 
radio work. The element is wound 
on a lava core and carries a guar- 


antee. For use on 110-volt a.c. or 4.c. 








Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The flare of the new “Burns” loud- 
speaker made by the American Electric 
Company, State and Sixty-fourth 
Streets, Chicago, is 14 in. in diameter 
and is made of polished black pyralin. 
The loudspeaker unit has an adjuster 
for regulating tone, making it possible 
to adapt the speaker to any type of 
radio set, the manufacturer explains. 
Black finish, $22.50; de luxe finish, $25. 








Radio Tables and Cabinets 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The Southern Toy Company, Hickory, 
N. C., manufacturer of juvenile furni- 
ture, is now also manufacturing a line 
of radio furniture including a roll-top 
radio desk in which the entire set may 
be stored and locked, radio tables and 
radio cabinets. The desk is listed at 
$25, the tables from $6.75 to $22.50 
while the cabinets range in price from 
$2.25 up. 





circuits. Intended retail price, $2. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9” 
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Batteryless Flashlight 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


A self-generating flashlight—or ‘‘Elec- 
tro-Automat” lamp—is being marketed 
by J. L. Chantemerle, 216 East Tre- 
mont Avenue, New York City. Light is 
produced through mechanical action by 
operating a lever, thus revolving a 
small generator, which in turn, fur- 
nishes the current. The lamp is made 
in several models—all working on the 
same generating principle. The ‘“Bala- 
deuse” attachment illustrated provides 
a portable lamp for examination of the 
inside of barrels, cans, etc. Intended 
retail price of Model 2 lamp, universal 
Style, $6; portable attachment, $2 extra. 





Electric Knife-Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


For use by furniture patchers, to re- 
place the hazardous flame torch, the 
Bobbett Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 813 East Forty-third Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has designed a heater which 
consists of an aluminum cylinder 
mounted on an asbestos base. The 
knives are placed in the furnace or 
opening shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Intended retail price, 110- 
120 volts, $7.50; 220-240 volts, $8.50. 














Six-Tube Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The new WC-12B “Radiodyne” re- 
ceiver announced by the Western Coil 
& Electrical Company, Racine, Wis., is 
so constructed that all batteries may 
be stored within the lower compartment. 
Two stages of radio frequency ampli- 
fication, detector, and three stages of 
audio frequency amplification are pro- 
vided. Dark mahogany cabinet. In- 
tended retail price, leSs accessories, $150. 





Radiant Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


“Red Streak” is the name of the new 
electric heater announced by the Marion 
Electric Corporation, Marion, Ind. It is 
15 in. high and is mounted on a swivel 
base aS well as a swivel connection to 
permit the reflector to be tilted to any 
desired angle. Has black finish and is 
furnished for 110-volt circuit, 650 watts. 














Electric Screw Driver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


A dise-type friction clutch which is 
automatically adjusted according to the 
pressure applied by the operator is one 
of the features of the new friction-head 
electric screw driver announced by the 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It has universal motor for 
operation on d.c. and single-phase 4a.c., 
115 or 230 volts, any frequency from 
25 to 60 cycles. Intended list price, $63. 




















Loudspeaker 


Electrical 
Merchandising, 
November, 1924 


Included in the 
“Dymac” line of 
radio accessories 
manufactured by 
the Electrical Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing 
Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is a new 
loudspeaker which 
has outside thumb- 
screw control by 
means of which 
tone volume may 
be increased or de- 
creased as desired. 
Intended retail 
price, $10. 



































Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Improvements incorporated in the new 
1925 model ‘‘Sunnysuds” washer of the 
Sunny Line Appliances, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., include the new model wringer 
which has been raised 3 in., the com- 
pany explains, so the copper tub can 
oscillate without striking the drain 
board when the drain board is in posi- 
tion for wringing clothing from the tub. 
The new model is finished in silver 
gray instead of the white finish of the 
previous model. 








Reflectors for Christmas 
Tree Lights 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The petals of the new reflectors 
brought out by Eckhardt’ Brothers, 
Green Bay, Wis., are so flexible that 
they can be bent up into cup shapes 
thereby intercepting the light rays, the 
manufacturer explains, and retaining 
the color used in the light. The reflec- 
tors are guarded against short-circuit- 
ing, it is pointed out, and are free from 
rust pitting. There are eight different 
designs to one set of reflectors. 
Intended retail price, about 5c. each or 
40c per set. 





“B” Radio Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

Individual glass jar assembly, a 
baked enameled steel case in glazed 
gray finish, and the “S.O.S.” indicator 
balls which tell when and how long to 
charge, are features of the Type RB 
“B” radio battery made by the Univer- 
sal Battery Company, 3410 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. The battery 
may be obtained in units of 2, 24 and 
48 volts. Intended retail prices of these 
three types are respectively, 60c., $8 
and $15. 
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Radio Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

That the new “Adapto” radio cabinet 
illustrated has a place for everything is 
pointed out by its manufacturer, the 
L. R. Donehue Lumber Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. A specially designed loud- 
speaker is built into the top, allowing 
instant removal of the radio set without 
disturbing any part of the cabinet. Pro- 
vision is also made for batteries, charger, 
distilled water and hydrometer. Fin- 
ished in mahogany or walnut, as desired. 
Intended retail price, $110. 





























Four-Tube Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
The Model OEM-7 ‘Day-Fan” radio 
set designed by the Dayton Fan & 
Motor Company, Dayton, Ohio has 
four tubes and employs the Duoplex 
circuit developed in the company’s own 
laboratories, the manufacturer explains. 
It is enclosed in a mahogany cabinet 
measuring 22 in. long, 84 in. high and 


7% in. wide. Its intended retail price 
is $98. Model OEM-11, a three-tube 
' set, employing the same circuit and 


also cabinet-enclosed, is listed at $90. 














































Three-Tube Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

One stage each of radio frequency, 
straight audio and reflex audio ampli- 
fication, together with detector, are 
provided in the new “Kodel’ three-tube 
set made by the Kodel Manufacturing 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Individ- 
ual rheostats control detector and 
each amplifying tube. Because of its 
universal sockets any standard type of 
dry cell tube may be employed, it is 


explained. Intended retail price, not 
including accessories, $28. ‘This com- 
pany is also marketing a line of 


battery compartments and cabinets in 
addition to its radio sets: 






























Radio Battery Cable 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

A cable for “A” and “B” battery con- 
nections has been brought out by the 
Belden Manufacturing Company, 2300 
South Western Avenue, Chicago. The 
individual leads are enclosed in a 
braided cover which retains them in 
position and avoids the danger and in- 
convenience of numerous individual 
tangled wires, at the same time improv- 


ing the appearance of the set. The 
cables are designed to be universally 
adapted to all types of receiving sets 


and batteries. Listed at 75c. 


































Cabinet-Type Loudspeaker 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
For radio owners who dislike the 
appearance of the horn-type  loud- 
speaker in connection with their radio 
sets many new models of cabinet-type 
loudspeakers have been developed by 
the various radio manufacturers. The 
unit illustrated is a product of the 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and is known as 
FE-50. Its intended list price is $35. 





Folding Radio Loop 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
For use with both portable and per- 
manently-installed radio sets, the Pacent 
Electric Company, 22 Park Place, New 
York City, has brought out a new 
collapsible loop aerial which may be 


easily carried in the average-sized 
traveling bag, for when folded it 
measures only 134 in. long and 3 in. 
wide. The base is made of white 
metal with dull black finish. Wooden 
parts are finished in dark mahogany 
and the loop wire is covered with 
brown silk. Intended retail price, $10. 











Automatic Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


One of the chief advantages of the 
new Pacent No. 60 “Autoplug” is, says 
its manufacturer, the Pacent Electric 
Company, 22 Park Place, New York 
City, that when the phone cord tips are 
inserted, their entire length is incased 
in the plug handle. This_ feature, 
together with the non-conductive mate- 
rial used in the push buttons which 
release the tips, is intended to make 
the plug entirely shock-proof. In- 
tended retail price, 75c. 





Automatic Signals for Toy 


Electric Railroads 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The two toy railroad accessories pic- 
tured are products of the Ives Manu- 
facturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The automatic double-lighted target sig- 
nal at the left is known as No. he 
As the trains speed around the track the 
lights on the signal automatically change 
from red to green, showing a clear or 
closed block ahead as the case may be. 
Intended retail price, $3.50. The signal 
at the right is of the block semaphore 
type and is listed at $5. 





Wrought Iron Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The McPhilbin Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, Hempstead Avenue, Queens, N. Y., 
is announcing its new wrought iron fix- 


tures. This line has been very care- 
fully constructed, the company points 
out, taking into consideration the de- 
velopments of the fixture industry. 





Electric Soldering Iron 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
The Unity Manufacturing Company, 
224 North Halsted Street, Chicago, is 
announcing a new electric soldering iron 
which has copper point and porcelain 
lining to prevent heat from passing 
ah ae handle. Intended retail price, 
1.50. 


if 
if 
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Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The design of the new “Remo 
Trumpet” made by the Remo Corpora- 
tion, Meriden, Conn., may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. The 
loudspeaker is small and compact, 
taking up little space, and has ma- 
Stat finish. Intended retail price, 








Radio Headsets 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The Electrical Products Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, R. L., 
offering two types of radio headset, 
its Type F, made with 2,200 or 3,000 
ohms resistance, as desired. Intended 
retail price, $3.50. Type G headset is 
made with 2,200 ohms d.c. resistance, 
enameled diaphragms and 5 ft. of tinsel 
cord. It is listed at $5. 








Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is bringing 
out a new electric soldering iron—the 
“Torrid’—which has removable copper 
tip designed for intricate radio work 
and for household use as well. Its over- 
all length is 134 in. Intended retail 
price, $1.50. 








| 
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Console-Type Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The new Type WC-12 “Radiodyne” 
receiver designed by the Western Coil 
& Electrical Company, Racine, Wis., is 
a de luxe consolette model, employing a 
6-tube circuit. Built-in loudspeaker. 
Enclosed in two-tone mahogany console 
cabinet. Intended retail price, with 
uqspeaker. but without accessories, 











Electric Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The “Queen Quality” electric iron 
recently brought out by the Watlow 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 1320 
North Twenty-third Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., has the usual Nichrome ribbon and 
mica insulation in the element as well 
as red rosewood-finished handle with 
bolt through the entire length of the 
wood handle to prevent breakage of the 
handle in case the iron is dropped. A 
reversible steel stand and 6 ft. of 
extra cord are supplied with the iron. 
Intended retail price, $3.95. 





Five-Tube Radio Set 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


No potentiometer or stabilizer is 
employed in the new Type 6-D re- 
ceiver announced by the Eisemann 
Magneto ag, aga 165 Broadway, 
New York City, for it is a non- 
oscillating receiver, the manufac- 
turer explains. Two stages of tuned 
radio frequency amplification, de- 
tector and two stages of audio fre- 
quency amplification are provided. 
The panel is aluminum with crystal 
black finish; the cabinet is mahog- 
any. Intended retail price, without 
tubes or batteries, $125. 























“A” and “B” Battery Charger 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Radio “A” or automotive batteries, 6 
volts, 6 amp., and “B” batteries 224 to 
100 volts, approximately 4 amp., may be 
charged simultaneously or separately by 
the new “Ful-Wave” charger brought 
out by the Liberty Electric Corporation 
of New York, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The manufacturer calls at- 
tention to its outstanding features, 
namely, that it rectifies the full alter- 
nating current wave, that it operates on 
any cycle from 25 to 60, that it charges 
“A” and “B” batteries either separately 
or simultaneously, that it is entirely 
sealed and the silence of operation. In- 
tended retail price, $20. 








Motorcycle Spotlight and 
Trouble Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Easy swivel head action and the ease 
with which it may be detached for use 
as a trouble lamp, leaving the bracket 
attached to the handle bar and out of 
the way, are outstanding features of the 
motorcycle spotlight and trouble lamp 
made by the Delta Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind. The lamp is constructed 
of a single shell of heavy gage brass 
and the diameter of the head is 4% in. 





Cord Set for Appliances 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


“Suitzall” is the name of a new cord 
set for general appliance use brought 
out by the Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. The set is made 
up of 16 ft. of No. 18 gage asbestos- 
covered cord with the new ‘“Suitzall’ 
heater plug on one end and the pony 
attachment plug on the other end. In- 
tended retail price, $1.25. 








Five-Tube Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Two stages of  specially-controlled 
tuned radio frequency amplification, a 
dectector and two stages of audio 
frequency amplification are contained 
in the circuit employed in the new 
Model 80 “Clear-o-Dyne’” receiver made 
by the Qleartone Radio Company, Cin- 
Ohio. Intended retail price, 











Audio-Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Transformers to meet different radio 
requirements are being announced by the 
National Transformer Manufacturing 
Company, 154 Whitney Street, Chicago. 
Type “U” comes in 3% to 1 ratio or 6 to 
1 ratio. Intended retail price, $3.75 and 
$4.25 respectively. 
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Ventilating Fan Mounted on 
Adjustable Frame 
Llectrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
An adjustable metal frame which can 
be .made to fit any window is a new 
feature of the “Ventura” fan of the 
American Blower Company, Detroit, 
Mich. The frame, made of enameled 
sheet steel, can be installed by merely 
fastening two metal strips to the frame 
of the window. No other carpenter or 
electrical work is necessary. The fan 
frame can be readily lifted out and 
installed where it is most needed. The 
fan is driven by a, Westinghouse motor 
and the motor can be reversed so that 
the air can be either drawn into the 
room or expelled, as desired. The frame 
comes in two sizes, one adjustable from 
24 in. to 34 in. wide; the other, from 

32 in. to 50 in. wide. 








. - 
Flashlight 
Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1924 
The Bright Star Bat- 
tery Company,  Fif- 
teenth Street and 
River Head, Hoboken, 
N. J., is manufacturing 
a line of nozzle flash- 
light cases equipped 
with “sure-grip” fiber 
and adjustable heads. 
The manufacturer 
points out that’ the 
cases are provided 
with double-action 
shock absorbers on the 
spotlight, to protect 
both the bulb and the 
battery. Intended re- 
tail price of No. 623, 

illustrated, $2.50. 








Color Hoods for Sign Lamps 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
Particular attention is drawn by the 
Reynolds Electric Company, 2650 West 
Congress Street, Chicago, to its new 
canary-colored P-19-size color hood for 
use in electric sign work. The hoods 
may be obtained in ruby, green, blue, 
amber, opal and canary to fit the new 
P-19 mill type lamps in the 25- and 
50-watt sizes. It is stated that the 
recent installation of the ‘“Cliquot Club” 
sign on Broadway, New York City, 
carries over 3,000 of the blue P-19 hoods. 


New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from preceding page) 








Combination Radio and 
Phonograph Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
_ The Sonora Phonograph Company, 
279 Broadway, New York City, is an 
nouncing a new No. 242 combination 
radio and phonograph unit which con- 
sists of a three-tube neutrodyne ratio 
set together with a standard Sonora 
phonograph. The radio set has one 
stage of reflex, thereby equalling four- 
tube capacity, the company explains. <A 
special tray is provided for batteries 
and a special compartment with cover 
is included for storing the phonograph 
reproducer or radio reproducer when 
one or the other is not in use. Intended 
retail price, $225. 
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Motor Kit to Build Toy Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The average boy is of a mechanical 
turn of mind and likes nothing better 
than to build and rebuild something that 
will “go.” For these boys the Knapp 
Electric Corporation, 130 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, has de- 
signed a motor kit which provides the 
necessary parts to build a toy motor. 
The “Bild-Own” No. 400 kit is furnished 
with a complete set of illustrated direc- 
tions, making it easy to assemble the 
motor. The unit requires 3 to 6 volts 
through transformer for operation on 
a.c. lighting circuit; 14 to 3 volts on 
battery. Intended retail price, $1.50. 





Fuse for Radio Tubes 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
To protect the filament circuit of 
radio tubes, the Chicago Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company, Laflin and Fifteenth 
Streets, Chicago, has developed a new 
fuse which is designed for installation 
in the — “B” battery line and which is 
made to burn out instantaneously be- 
tween 140 and 200 milliamp. The fuse 
is held in a molded block by two spring 
clips so: that it may be replaced by a 
new one when it has burned out. It is 

listed at 35c. and the block at 25c. 

















Porcelain Outlet 
Box Receptacle 
Electrical 
Merchandising, 
November, 1924 
One of the impor- 
tant features of the 
new receptacle 
brought out by the 
Connecticut Electric 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is that it 
leaves plenty of room 
in the outlet box for 
the wires. It is made 
of porcelain and is 
known as No. 1,638. 
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Solderless Terminals for 
Radio Use 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The snap terminal brought out by the 
Rajah Auto Supply Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., is designed to provide posi- 
tive electrical connection in ten seconds, 
the manufacturer’ declares, without 
solder or tools. The base studs are 
secured by 8/32 screws and the term- 
inal is made to fit all “B” batteries 
with screw posts. The intended price 
of the terminal and base stud, com- 
plete, is 20c. 











Binding Posts 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

Frank W. Morse Company, 289 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass., has brought 
out a line of binding posts which are 
made with insulated knobs and bodies 
and with plain or marked removable 
knobs. The markings indicate the 
“A” and “B” batteries, positive and 
negative terminals, ‘“‘Tel’., “Gnd” and 
“Ant’’. Intended retail price, card of 
eight knobs, 50c.; Style T, 4-in. diam. 
binding posts, 15c. each. 
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Electric Cigar Lighter 
for Automobiles 


Elecirical Merchandising, November, 1924 


For instrument-board mounting on 
both open and closed cars, the Ajax 
Auto Parts Company, Racine, Wis., has 
announced its Rex Red Devil cigar 
lighter. It consists of a base which fits 
against the instrument-board of the car 
and which is extended at the bottom 
to form spark catcher and ash tray; a 
large heat-unit mounted on a mica 
plate near the top of this base; and a 
spring-hinged cover which contains the 
automatic switch. Finished in black 
enamel and polished nickel, the lighter 
is intended for sale at $2; the Delux 
all-nickel model is listed at $3. 














Electric Corn Popper and 
Crisper 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


There are many resorts and places of 
amusement where a demand for hot 
and butter-toasted popcern is made the 
whole year round, not to mention the 
drug stores, confectionery, 5 and 10c 
stores, news stands, railroad stations, 
offices building, lobbies and other places 
where a popcorn stand would be profit- 
able. The Mabey Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 968:Fort Wayne Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind., is making an 
electric corn popper, the “Hot Quick’, 
which is operated from the ordinary 
lighting circuit. It weighs 75 lb. It 
is driven by an electric motor and has 
electric heaters to keep nuts and pop 
corn hot. 
































Percolator and Milk-Warmer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Characteristic of the designs in elec- 
trical cooking devices now most popu- 
lar in Central Europe are the perco- 
lator and milk warmer shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The milk- 
warmer is white-enameled on the in- 
side, and -both are of nickeled brass, 
highly polished. They are made in va- 
rious sizes, by the Austrian Siemens- 
Schuckert Works, Vienna, Austria. 











Combination Stop and Tail 
Light for Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The outstanding feature of the new 
stop and tail light brought out by the 
Outlook Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, is its beehive-shaped dome of pris- 
matic ruby glass. This glass dome is a 
prismatic cover designed to spread the 
light,—not in headlight fashion but in 
a broad.band, it is explained. It throws 
a bright glow over the back of the car, 
to the-rear and both sides so that the 
driver following must see the signal. 
The smaller light«in the ruby dome 
throws a white light downward on the 
license plate. Intended retail price, $5. 





Radio Clip for “B” Storage 
Batteries 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The design of the new clip for “B” 
storage batteries, announced by _ the 
Mueller Electric Company, 1583 East 
Thirty-first Street, Cleveland, is along 
the same lines as the larger universal 
battery clips which have been in use 
for several years. The jaws are made 
so that the clip will stand up on a 
round battery post without lopping over 
and short-circuiting the cells. It has a 
jaw spread of § in. and a length of 13 
in. Intended retail price, 74 cents. 








Portable Sander 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


Any width of surface may be sanded 
with the portable electric sander made 
by R. L. Barker & Company, 642 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. it 
operates from the ordinary lighting cir- 
cuit. A slight pressure on the spring 
end handle engages the work and a 
little push rolls it smoothly over the 
surface. The depth of cut is adjust- 
able by screw below handle. The motor 
is of the hp. universal type, fur- 
nished for either 110 or 220 volts, on 
d.c. or single-phase a.c. of any fre- 


quency from 2 2 i 
is 23 ib. 5 to 70 cycles. Its weight 





Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The new headset of the Globe Phone 
Manufacturing Company, Reading, 
Mass., is made with brass cases, with 
nickel finish, and large molded ear caps. 
The head-band is broad and adjustable 
and is covered with russet leather. By 
means of a special connecting block the 
cord terminals are concealed within the 
case so that no metal parts are exposed, 
thus eliminating the danger of a short 
circuit with the yoke of the headband, 
the manufacturer explains. Intended 
retail price, $5. 








Plug for Holding Screws and 
Hooks to Wall 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


The “Stopplug,” manufactured by the 
Stop Wall Plugs Company, 53 Park 
Place, New York City, is a hollow tube 
of stiffened fibre, used for holding 
screws and hooks securely to any wall. 
It is claimed to form a solid unit of 
unlimited holding power in any kind of 
material, mortar, tile, concrete, sand- 
stone, marble, granite, ete, and re- 
quires, for installation, only a small 
hole which can be drilled in a few sec- 
onds. Intended retail price of B-3, for 
screws No. 7, 8, 9, #g-in. thick and 1-in. 
long, $1.80 per 100. 
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So unquestioned is the superi- 
ority of The Hoover that it leads 
its field in sales despite the 
slightly higher price which must 
be asked for its quality and 
efficiency. This, we believe, 
establishes a unique precedent. 


he olde argest maker 


o i e 
‘ The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Violet Ray Outfit 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
By special and unique arrangement of 


capacities, windings and resistances, the 
standard electric current of 110 


volts, 
a.c. or d.c. is transformed to a great 
variety of high-pressure currents at 
varying frequencies, explains the Blea-. 
don-Dun Company, South Peoria 
Street, Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Type G Multifrex violet ray outfit illus- 
trated. It has cautery attachment, 
diagnostic lamp and the various elec- 
trodes and attachments required for 
special uses. 





Battery Charger 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


That it embodies a new principle tm 
battery charging—that of hacen at 
varying rates as desired, up to 120 volts 
of “B” batteries in series, is claimed by 
the France Manufacturing Company. 
Berea Road and West One hundred and 
Fourth Street, Cleveland, Ohio, for its 
new “Super Charger” battery charging 
outfit. It is of the vibratory type and 
is designed for practically noiseless 
operation. Sizes of 2, 4, 6, or 8-volt 
“A” batteries ray also be charged at a 
56 to 7 amp. rate, the manufacturer 
explains. Intended retail price, $22. 




















7-Tube Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


“Microdyne” is the name of a new 
receiver announced by the Apex Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
It is a seven-tube outfit, employing 
“Microdyne” transformers which are 
also manufactured by the company. 
These transformers are made in three 
types, long wave, filter and audio fre- 
quency. The entire set is mounted on a 
bakelite panel measuring 7 in, x 18 in. 
Intended retail price of the receiver, 
without tubes, batteries, loop or loud 
speaker, $160. Furnished in knock-down 
form ready for complete assembly, 


$97.50 























Heating Pad 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


A display of heating pads and a sug- 
gestion about the comforting service dur- 
ing the season of colds and aches will 
bring in many a sale. One of the new 
heating pads recently brought out is 
made by the Rodale Manufacturing 
Company, 472 Broome Street, New York 


City. The element in this pad, it is 
pointed out, is completely encased in 
asbestos. The pad itself is made of a 


light brown eiderdown material and has 
two thermostats which control the heat. 
Intended retail price of 3-heat pad, 
$7.50; single-heat pad, $5. 


Loudspeaker Telephone Cord 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


A new item which has recently been 
added to the line of the Alden Manu- 
facturing vemar"y, Springfield, Mass., 
is its “Na-ald” 20-ft. extension plug 
cord which makes it possible to place 
a loudspeaker at considerable distance 
from the receiving set. The cord is 
furnished with tips at one end and a 
“Na-ald’”” jack connection to receive the 
tips of a loudspeaker or phone cords at 
the other end. Listed at $1.75. 











“B” Radio Storage Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


That it has a 5,000 m.a.h. capacity is 
claimed for the new rechargeable radio 
“B” battery brought out by the Cooper 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. The case 
is attractively finished in mahogany 
and the element containers are of heavy 
glass, the condition of the elements and 
the height of the solution being always 
visible. The battery is made in 24-volt 
and 48-volt sizes, weighing 13 and 26 
lb. respectively. The intended retail 
price of the 24-volt size is $7.95; and 
48-volt size, $18.95. 











Radio Frequency Coupler 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


A three-circuit radio frequency coup- 
ler, completely enclosed in a _ bakelite 
case, has been announced by the Rau- 
land Manufacturing Company, 2650 
Coyne Street, Chicago. The new device, 
together with the radio frequency input 
transformer, or filter, of the air core 
type which the company has also re- 
cently announced, is suitable for use in 
all intermediate frequency circuits 
where extreme selectivity and high am- 
plification per stage are desired, the 
company points out. 





Floor-Sanding and Polishing 


Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


When not in use, the handle of the 
“Backsaver” floor-polishing machine 
made by the Ability Surfacing Machine 
Company, 5 Woodworth Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., can be taken off by 
loosening thumb screw and the machine 
installed in some out-of-the-way place 
until needed. It is operated by a 3-hp. 
motor, which can be taken off the ma- 
chine and used elsewhere if desired. 
Equipment for sanding, scrubbing, wax- 
ing and for grinding cement floors is 
available, one attachment only accom- 
panying each machine. Weight, 45 Ib. 
Intended price, $100. 





Electric Hammer Drill 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
For drilling concrete and soft stone 
as well as for light chipping of metals, 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
6 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City, has brought out a new “Little 
Giant” electric hammer drill that is 
equipped with a universal motor and 
will operate interchangeably on direct 
or single phase alternating current. The 
motor is wound for 115 or 230 volts. 
Intended retail price, $165. 
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Lighting isn’t Right 
until it’s Used Right! 


regularly. 


“T turn 
electric lights 
on and off > 


Requarly 








Ce ad 


TORK 
MANUAL 


TIME CONTROLS 




















IGHT is a good salesman when it has a 
good SALES-MANAGER. That’s me. 


It’s bad enough to waste bad lighting. It’s real 
folly to have good lighting and not use it 


It’s easy to sell a TORK CLOCK to the man 
who has good lighting. It’s easy to sell good 
lighting equipment to the man who has a 


TORK CLOCK. There’s a profit either way. 
TORK CLOCKS keep all sorts of lighting 


equipment working—automatically. 





of “Tork Clocks are the simplest devices obtainable 
for regulating the daily use of electric light.’’ 


Send for the TORK MANUAL of TIME CONTROLS 
which contains wiring diagrams and other information you 
have wanted, together with the latest illustrations and 


mW TORK: ee - prices of TORK CLOCKS and TORK TIMERS. 


TORK COMPANY 
8 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 




















AN an Electrician Repair Clocks? Hundreds of jewellers 
¢ get inquiries for Tork Clocks. People go to them be- 
cause they like to buy goods from dealers who can make 

repairs if necessary. We sell Tork Clocks only through the 
electrical trade because they are primarily electrical devices. The 
clock part is simple and strong and made so that any electrician 
can give better, quicker and cheaper repair service on a Tork 


Clock than a jeweller can give on any kind of clock. Tork 
Exchange Service through electrical dealers makes this possible 
for your customer and profitable for you. Any electrician who 
wants to build up a business following will find that selling and 
servicing Tork Clocks is the surest route to his customers’ 
confidence and constant re-orders for electrical goods. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 





Crossing Gate for Toy Train 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


That the new toy crossing gate 
brought out by the Lionel Corporation, 
48 East Twenty-First Street, New York 
City, is an exact reproduction, of the 
large gates used at all grade crossings 
may be seen from the accompanying 
illustration. While the train is on the 
section of track to which the gate is 
attached, the gate closes automatically 
and opens again when the train has 
passed. The gate may be purchased 
singly or as a pair. Intended retail 
price, $4.25. 


Nursery Light- 
ing Unit 
Electrical 
Merchandising, 
November, 1924 

The Gill Glass 
Company, Ine, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
has designed an en- 
closing unit appro- 
priately decorated 
to harmonize with 
the atmosphere and 
furnishings of the 
nursery. The deco- 
rations on this fix- 
ture are so de- 
signed, the manu- 
facturer points out, 
as not to impair 
the efficiency of the 
unit. 























Five-Tube Radio Receiver 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
The “Masterpiece” tuned radio fre- 
quency unit incorporated in the new 
“Masterpiece” five-tube receiver brought 
out by the Chas. Freshman Company, 
Inc., 106 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, consists of the ‘‘Masterpiece’”’ coil 
and improved low loss variable con- 
denser and the combination of the two, 
the manufacturer points out, makes a 
real low-loss tuning unit. Three of 
these units are used in the set. It is 
enclosed in a mahogany cabinet, has 
4-in. bakelite dials and the entire as- 
sembly is on the sub-panel. Intended 
retail price, $60. : 











Radio Reproducer in 


Cabinet Form 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

Instead of fixing the horn of the new 
“Music Master” loudspeaker to the 
cabinet, the horn is suspended, making 
it full floating and avoiding distortion, 
declares its manufacturer, the Music 
Master. Corporation, Tenth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. “All the es- 
sential elements of the horn type model 
have been retained,’ says the company. 
The loudspeaker is enclosed in an at- 
tractive cabinet and its intended retail 
price is $35. 


Pull Chain Switch Mounting 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 


For mounting an_ individual pull 
chain switch within the fixture canopy, 
upon the main support of the fixture’”’ 
—as required by code, the F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, 
has designed an ingenious but. simple 
attachment which it is now supplying 
as an accessory with all its “Red Spot” 
chain pendant type hangers. The 
mounting consists of a piece of sheet 
metal of sufficient gage, stamped to 
form. It is perfected with two holes of 
proper size so that it slips over the iron 
pipe fixture support and is held firmly 
between the pipe casing and the hickey. 
The switch can be mounted in any of 
four positions so that it meets practi- 
cally all conditions. 











Connector Plug Switch 
lectrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
T. C. Smith & Company, 3907 Powel- 

ton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., is mar- 
keting a new detachable connector plug 
switch which is only Z in. in diam. and 
1g in. long. It is designed to fit the 
company’s own connector plug as well 
as practically any other plug on the 
market, the manufacturer points out. 























Electric Grill 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 
The manufacturer of the grill illus- 
trated, Lincoln Electrical Works. 
1546 First National Bank _ Building, 
Chicago, calls attention to its sturdy 
construction; for, says the company, it 
will stand the weight of a man weigh- 
ing 225 lb. It is made from 3-pass 
cold-rolled steel and the lugs on each 
leg supporting the top are new in de- 
sign. Intended retail price, $1.50. 





Small Traveling Iron 
with Novelty Case 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

An ideal Christmas gift for the woman 
who travels is the small 14-lb. iron illus- 
trated, which is made by the Central 
Flatiron Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Johnson City, N. Y. With its attractive 
black fabrikoid leather case and six 
clothes pins the set is an entire port- 


able laundry in itself. Intended retail 
price, $3. 








Four-Tube Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The specifications for the new RD-40b 
radio outfit designed by the Halldorson 
Company, 1772 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, 
are: Four tubes,—one stage radio fre- 
quency, detector, and two audio; rheo- 
stats to fit all styles of tubes; standard 
sockets; hinged battery compartments ; 
dull mahogany-finished cabinet; fila- 
ment switch for instant shut-off; and 
phone jack. Intended retail price, with- 
out accessories, $67.50. 








Radio Receiver 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1924 

The “Inductrole” receiver made_ by 
the American Radio & Research Cor- 
poration, Medford Hillside, Mass., is en- 
cased in a mahogany cabinet, 17 in. x 
14 in. x 12 in., with special compart- 
ments for batteries. It is a four-tube 
outfit and may be used with either in- 
door or outdoor aerial. Its wavelength 
range, the company points out, is 220 
to 560 meters. Intended retail price, 
less accessories, $100. 








File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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“Where Do YOU Stand 
On This Question of 


Ball Bearing Motors 


On the one hand— On the ather hand— 
You can sell the “‘let- | 





well-enough-alone” 
kind of motored util- 
ities—vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, 
ironers, etc. 


And be saddled with 


a heavy burden of 


You can, if you insist, 
put yourself in a posi- 
tion to say to your cus- © 
tomers: 


“‘Here’s a cleaner (or 
a washer, or an ironer) 
that is improved and 
up-to-the-minute in 


servicing expense 
that will cut down 
your profit and re- 
flect no credit upon 
you—most of it the 
result of neglected 
or improper lubrica- 
tion of the plain 
motor bearin Bee 
in these re 
appliances. 


. every respect. It has 
a ball-bearing motor 
—for that reason it 
needs little or no oiling, 
is cleanly; runs more 
smoothly, needs less 
attention and almost 
no servicing, lasts 
longer, does more, 
uses less current, costs 
less to run.” 





Many leading makers of vacuum cleaners and fractional H.P. motors are equipping 
their motors with ‘‘Norma’’ Precision Ball Bearings—the very same bearings 
that are standard in most of the high-grade automotive magnetos and lighting 
generators, nationally known for their stand-up-ability. 


You can, if you insist, give yourself and your 
trade the benefit of this latest_improvement in 
electrical household utilities. 


NURMA-HOUFFMANN lft 
BEARINGS CURPORATIUN <@& Y, 


Yk: Pty 
Anable Avenue Long Island City New York (ZZ 





SC IIE 
PRECISION BALL,RYULLER AND THRUST BEARINGS \ 4, 
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No. 4 HEMCO “Better Business Campaign’”’ Series 


A FREE BOX of 
HEMCO HEATER PLUGS 











P O EVERY HEMCO dealer, and to all other 
retailers of electrical goods who put in a 
Thanksgiving HEMCO Window and send us a 
photograph of it, large or small, we will send abso- 
lutely free, one box of new HEMCO Heater Plugs 
—retail value $4.50. 
We don’t ask you to make an exclusive HEMCO 
display. Show any other lines you wish. We 
furnish for this Thanksgiving Window—FREE— 
all the needed trim materials, a window trimming 
plan to help you trim your window, and in addi- 
tion offer NINE CASH PRIZES for the nine 
best windows (see list). 
This is a splendid opportunity. Act on it today. 
Snext best,each.. § It will mean more sales and more profits for your 
And for every photo eae 
submitted a box of 
HEMCO Heater CONTEST RULES 
Plugs FREE. 
This November Contest opens November 6, 1924 
JUDGES —closes December 5, 1924, 12:00 P.M. It is 
; rN en open to every retailer of electrical goods. All 
Window Dlevlay Seedeiin windows will be judged as to attractiveness and 
Barnes-Crosby Co., Chicago selling power. It case of tie equal awards will be 
L. W. ROGERS made. Send today for our standard package of free 
Baap og emma window display material-—beautiful Thanksgiving 
J. H. PICKEN crepe paper, window cards and other helps to 


+48 


Advertising Counselor make your window 100% effective. 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR FREE DISPLAY MATERIAL 


CEORCE RICHARDS & COMPANY /nc 


957 W. Monroe Street Chicago Illinois 
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The Jobber Joins Dealers’ 
Sales Staff 
(Continued from page 4697) 

the dealers’ problems. I make a 
periodical trip over the territory and 
the traveling salesmen are all alive 
to the advantages of this plan and 
all report closely on developments 
that can be helpful. 

“One of our dealers had bought a 
carload of farm lighting plants; the 
market for these plants was not all 
the dealer had expected. He came to 
us and we planned the sales work 
and helped him move this heavy in- 
vestment, and he was all the more 
impressed with this service and 
grateful to us as we had not sold 
him the plants and had no profit out 
of the transaction. 

“In one town where the lighting 
company was not merchandising and 
for franchise reasons could not mer- 
chandise, we brought this company 
and the leading electrical dealer to- 
gether; working out a method that 
helped them both. 

The Carter Electric Company sub- 
scribes to a building report service 
covering their territory. These re- 
ports come every morning to Mr. 
Scott’s desk and the buildings re- 
ported are referred as prospects to 
the contractors. The routine on this 
ties the Carter Electric Company, 
well known throughout the terri- 
tory, and also the nationally known 


manufacturers, to the local contrac- 
tor; thus inspiring the builder’s con- 
fidence in him. 


The following letter is written by 
the Carter Electric Company to the 
prospects, filling in the contractor’s 
name: 


Dear Sir: 

We have just learned of your new 
building. Naturally, we are very 
much interested in the electrical work 
in connection with the building, and 
believe that on account of our long 
experience we are in position to work 
with you and possibly be of some assist- 
ance. 

You can depend on the Blank. Elec- 
tric Company of your city, for your 
electrical requirements as they carry a 
complete line of General Electric ma- 
terial and are thoroughly competent in 
every way. 

If, at any time during the course of 
construction, we can be of service to 
you, please do not hesitate to call on 
uS aS we assure you anything we can 
do will be more than a pleasure. 

Our lighting experts or engineering 
department will be delighted to render 
any assistance they can. 

Yours very truiy. 
CARTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Sales Manager. 


When there are several contrac- 
tors in the same town on Mr. Scott’s 
list, the second paragraph of the 
letter reads: 

“We will be glad to recommend an 
experienced contractor whom we know 
can handle your electrical work effi- 
ciently.” 

The contractor receives a copy of 
the letter and a form containing a 





The New California Stuporputrodyne — a la Goldberg 





Harry Sessions of the Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles, with the 
wiring diagram of his “Stuporputrodyne,” 
radio hookup, which he uses to explain 
“ne A, B, C of Radio.” Mr. Sessions 


recommends that the set be installed in the 
cellar. As the hookup has been patented 
and copyrighted by him, we recommend 
that interested readers get in touch with 
Mr. Sessions before trying to build a set. 


transcript of all the information on 
the building report: stage of build- 
ing, kind of building, place, owner, 
architect and general contractor. 

The contractor is provided with 
multigraphed letter forms which he 
fills in and mails to the builder, these 
forms are different for the home 
builder and the builder for business 
purposes. Strong follow-up letters 


are also provided. The whole series* 


of letters to the prospect from the 
jobber and the contractor form a 
strong selling series that cannot help 
but have an effect on the man who 
is going to place a wiring job. 

The Carter Electric salesmen have 
given this whole plan a hearty sup- 
port. It is, of course, a great help 
to them for they are no longer 
merely selling material. The com- 
pany they represent is taking an 
active part in helping the dealer dis- 
pose of these materials. 

The salesman does not need to sell 
his dealer, instead he often goes out 
and sells for the dealer. 

“Summing up the plan,” said Mr. 
Scott, “and its effect on the dealers, 
it amounts to this: We have a de- 
partment presenting an objective to 
our dealers entirely different from 
any other department in the organ- 
ization. A department that does not 
present a picture of bills soon to be 
paid, but of profits to be enjoyed. We 
are acting as an advertising agency, 
giving faithful service to practically 


_ every worth-while customer in the 


territory. The dealers look on this 
department as having no motive but 
to assist them in building their busi- 
ness. We are cutting down dealer 
mortality and tieing the dealers 
closer to us by giving them at all 
times a true picture of conditions as 
they exist and acting as a clearing 
house for their sales and merchandis- 
ing problems.” 





Replacing of Fuses with Coins 
Punishable in Jersey Town 


The act of placing pennies, coins 
or metals, not specifically intended 
for the purpose in fuse plugs, in any 
electric cut-out, cabinet box or 
switch box is a criminal offense ac- 
cording to the new law recently 
passed in Camden, N. J. The maxi- 
mum penalty is a fine of $100. Chief 
John Kelly of the Electric Bureau ex- 
plained that it is a very unsafe prac- 
tice and is the direct cause of many 
fires which later are blamed on de- 
fective electrical wiring. 
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